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TABLE A 
EDOM HIGH SCHOOL 

uary 1974 Graduates* 

Vocabulary Comprehension 
rtember January Se ptember January 

935 950 879 913 

.52 45.24 41.86 43.48 

.7 1.60 



a development of approximately one semester. 



Year 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



TABLE C 
FREEDOM HIGH ATTENDAf E 



Total 
Students 



50 
'".7 

'8 
k64 



Graduates 



47 
57 
98 
103 



Per Cent of 

Seniors 
Graduating 



95% 
90% 



TABLE B 
■DOM HIGH SCHOOL 

11th and 12th Graders* 
1973-74 

Vocabulary 
tember March 



850 
16.25 



1920 
48.00 



1.75 



Comprehension 
September March 



1816 
45.40 



1888 
47.20 



1.80 



a development of approximately one year. 



TABLE D 
FREEDOM HIGH SCHOOL 
Questionnaire Reactions: Alumni* 



Yes No No Answer 



Are you employed full time? 

Are you employed part time? 

Have you continued your education since 
high school'* 

Do you believe that FHS was of greater 
benefit to you than a regular high 
school?* 

•One student responded neither was of benefit 



24 

25 



21 

8 

39 



45 1 
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FOREWORO 



Title III, ESEA, is a federal program geared to funding and supporting innovative and 
exemplary projects in the public schools. Criteria, operations, procedures and evaluation of 
projects approved for Title III funding are rigidly controlled by both federal law and regu- 
lation. 

In addition, the Title ill Advisory Council and the Title III professional staff for New 
Mexico are vigilant in screening applications for funding, in evaluating on-going projects for 
continued funding and in other activities. Therefore, there are numerous formal evaluation 
documents available detailing in highly technical terms both federal and state assessments 
of these programs. 

Alternatives: A Survey of Title III, ESEA, Projects in New Mexico is simplified. It is de- 
signed to provide a moderately detailed description of each project, and where available to 
provide objective evaluation data in table form, allowing the reader to draw some conclu- 
sion on his own as to the effectiveness of the project in question. Where there have; been 
particular weaknesses, these are pointed out as well to give some indication of areas v.here 
special atten^on would be required, should replication be contemplated. 

Since Alternatives is designed for a variety of readers, including the lay public, detailed 
analyses of tests, methodology and so forth have been avoided. It is hoped that this ap- 
proach will ^nerate mora Interest in on*going Title III programs and perhaps stimulate the 
replication of some programs or concepts in other schools where geographic, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions are similar. 



PART 
OF THE 
SYSTEM: 

Freedom 
High 

School 



"Just the name Freedom High makes a lot 
of people think we're a lot of hippie radicals 
trying to get out of something, but Freedom 
High isn't against the system. If it was, we 
wouldn't be part of the system." 

Dennis spoke with conviction. He was a 
junior at Freedom High in 1973-74, and he's 
accustomed to people asking pointed ques- 
tions about his school. But, who wouldn't be 
curious? 

The original Freedom High is in the base- 
ment of an abandoned church. The gloomy 
halls and doors are brightened with splashy, 
colored posters and notices; the classrooms 
are casually arranged and in some cases clut- 
tered, but Freedom High has filled such a 
need in the Albuquerque Public Schools that 
it has been enrolling almost twice the number 
of students as are provided for in the budget, 
and a second location had to be opened in 
1971-72 to house the overflow. 

Freedom High is for young men and wo- 
men, high school sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, who for one reason or another don't 
fit in the regular high school environment. It's 
for potential dropouts, academic failures, very 
bright students who are frankly bored with 
the regular high school program, and for kids 
who have to hold down paying jobs if they 
want to survive and continue their education 
at the same time. In short, it's an educational 
alternative to the structured, cloistered high 
school setting of tradition. 

The program is characterized by individu- 
alization, flexibility of scheduling, a broad 
ci rriculum and personalized attention and In 
terest. It is an open entry program, and Free- 
dom High's teaching staff includes certified 
personnel, businessmen-employers, commun- 
ity volunteers and prestudent and student 
teachers from the University of New Mexico 
and the University of Albuquerque. Academ- 
ic classes are small, averaging six, but in many 
^^^ses the students are working one-to-one with 
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adults. 

There are academic courses, but all are 
approached differently. A good deal of the 
curriculum involves the world of work through 
on-the-job experience, training opportunities, 
and mini-courses covering such diverse areas 
as government and astronomy. Students also 
also do volunteer work at hospitals, animal 
clinics, rehabilitation centers and other simi- 
lar institutions and agencies. Atone point, 
50 Freedom High students were involved in a 
tutoring program with schools in Albuquer- 
que, working with elementary children on a 
one-to-one basis. Other Freedom High students 
work in industrial arts and jewelry classes in 
Albuquerque junior and senior high schools. 
Last year, more than 50 held fulltime paying 
jobs. 

The educational plan for one student re- 
volved entirely around the judicial system. 
This student was reinforcing his 3-R's by a 
complete study of the city, county, state and 
federal legal structure, He wants to enter law , 
on graduation, and the opportunity to review 
the entire judicial system would never have 
afforded itself under any other high school 
program. And, honestly, he isn't interested 
in anything but law at this point, so to him 
the regular highf school program was a waste 
of time. 

Because of the scheduling flexibility at 
Freedom High, individual student interests 
can be accomodated rather easily. The lay 
teacher program, an innovative offshoot of 
Freedom High's regular program, draws many 
volunteers from the communtiy to teach in 
their special areas of knowledge and exper- 
tise. As long as there is a volunteer teacher 
in a specific area, those students with inter- 
ests in this area can receive some basic instruc- 
tion, often on a one-to-one basis. 

When a student is admitted to Freedom 
High (the waiting list is crowded), he isn't 
automatically dropped from his parent school. 
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approached differently. A good deal of the 
curriculum involves the world of work through 
on-the-job experience, training opportunities, 
and mini-courses covering such diverse areas 
as government and astronomy. Students also 
also do volunteer work at hospitals, animal 
clinics, rehabilitation centers and other simi- 
lar institutions and agencies. At one point, 
50 Freedom High students were involved in a 
tutoring program with schools in Albuquer- 
que, working with elementary children on a 
one-to-one basis. Other Freedom High students 
work in industrial arts and jewelry classes in 
Albuquerque junior and senior high schools. 
Last year, more than 50 held fulltime paying 
jobs. 

The educational plan for one student re- 
volved entirely around the judicial system. 
This student was reinforcing his 3-R's by a 
complete study of the city, county, state and 
federal legal structure. He wants to enter law 
on graduation, and the opportunity to review 
the entire judicial system would never have 
afforded itself under any other high school 
program. And, honestly, he isn't interested 
in anything but law at this point, so to him 
the regular high school program was a waste 
of time. 

Because of the scheduling flexibility at 
Freedom High, individual student interests 
can be accomodated rather easily. The lay 
teacher program, an innovative offshoot of 
Freedom High's regular program, draws many 
volunteers from the communtiy to teach in 
their special areas of knowledge and exper- 
tise. As long as there is a volunteer teacher 
in a specific'area, those students with inter- 
ests in this area can receive some basic instruc- 
tion, often on a one-to one basis. 

When a student is admitted to Freedom 
High (the waiting list is crowded), he isn't 
automatically dropped from his parent school. 
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He is retained on the rolls of the parent high 
school, officially remains a student of that 
school, receives his credits from that school, 
and earns a diploma from that school if he 
graduates. But, after acceptance to Freedom 
High, responsibility for the structure and 
content of his educational program rests sole- 
ly with himself and Freedom High School. 

Immediately upon being accepted, the 
student and his parents hold an interview/ 
conference with a representative group of 
Freedom High's professional staff of seven. 
During this conference, the rules, which are 
few, are explained. 

"It's simple," says Esther Shumaker, di- 
rector. "If you do something, you get some- 
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thing. Conversely, if you do nothing, you get 
nothing, and if you do nothing long enough, 
we ask you to leave." 

With this in mind, the student plans his 
own educational program, in consultation / 
with the staff. He decides his goals, the ac- 
tivities he will be involved with in meeting 
those goals, and even the kinds of instruments 
to be used to measure his attainment of those 
goals. From that minute on, he's on his own. 
No one pushes, no one prods, no.one chides, 
no one plays games. It's up to him, and he 
knows it. 

"Everybody goes out of their way to 
help, if you want help. They're always right 
there, but they don't give you anything. They 
make you earn everything you get around 
here," said George, a graduating 1974 senior. 

Dennis, a junior, agrees. 

"They say it's up to you. If you don't 
want credit, don't work, they treat you as 
an equal, and the other schools treat you like 
some stupid kid who has to be told everything. 
That's why I feel Freedom High has helped 
me a lot. If you do it on your own, you know 
you did it, and it builds up confidence," he 
said. 

Both Dennis and George are open, friend- 
ly, intr'liqent. Their attitudes are positive, 
and y. vould find it hard to believe they 
were Freedom High material originally. Yet, 
Georne already had dropped out of high 
sghool. Ho didn't get along with his teachers, 
and he was "having a hard time". Dennis, on 
the other hand, was plugging along. 

"Just day after day going to classes, ard 
' I didn't think I was learning a thing. It really 
ticked me off. I guess I would have made it, 
but I wouldn't be where I am now," Dennis 
said. 

Motivating these kinds of students and 
others who make their way to Freedom High 
isn't easy. 

"A lot of our students come in here with 
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an ax to grind. They have chips on their 
shoulders you wouldn't believe. At the inter 
view, we tell them to throw the ax away be- 
cause there is none to grind," says Ms. 
Shumaker. 

"One of the great satisfactions is to see 
the changes that take place their attitudes, 
their ability to cope with others, self- 
development, communications at home and 
everywhere else. It's really amazing," she 
says. "About the end of the first nine weeks 
is when we begin to see changes - after their 
first evaluation. We show them exactly where 
they are. For non-completion, the student 
can only blame himself, because he's exactly 
informed all along the way." 

"We let them sink as far as they want. 
Then there is nowhere else to go but up." 

An overwhelming number of them do go 
up, but there are always exceptions. 

"We have our failures, but presently there 
isn't any other program which can help them, 
either." 

And, Freedom High isn't for everyone. 

Says Ms. Shumaker, "Freedom High is 
successful with the type of student who needs 
this kind of approach. We are not a panacea. 
There are as many ways to achieve success as 
there are methods. Some need structure, some 
don't. You look at the student first, then 
place him in a situation that will help him." 

The strongest key to Freedom High's 
proven success is personal attention and team- 
work. 

"We have a small community, in a sense. 
It isn't one single person, but a team. The 
staff is totally informed at all times, the stu- 
dents are totally informed. Decisions are made 
by all of us, students, staff, parents," she 
says. "We have had students drop for other 
reasons, but never because we had to ask 
them to leave. When it reaches the point 
where dropping is inevitable, things start 
,y^-nging." 



Freedom High's success level has attracted .-^V"' 
a lot of attention from a lot of different areas, l^^ . 
and after four years in operation, replication Vf^^a - .^-j^ 
has begun. Three high schools in 1974-75 will * 
begin programs of their own patterned after ' 
Freedom High. Two are in New Mexico and 
the other is out-of-state. 

"You cannot escape it. When you work 
in a humanistic atmosphere, you're going to 
get results," says Ms. Shumaker. "Freedom 
High is an extension of the system; we're a 
part of every high school in Albuquerque. We 
can'i offer many things they can, but we of- 
fer things they can't." 

Although most of the students probably > 
haven't thought of it in quite that way, they 
are living a human enigma which has puzzled 
and fascinated the world's loftiest thinkers 
since the beginning of known history - that .<* . r * 
mysterious truth that real freedom is the ' ... 

strictest and most demanding discipline there 
is - that freedom is measured in direct cor- . , v ) 

relation v\)ith individual responsibility and is '^^C^l^^*':, 
achieved not by doing nothing, but by doing S^^"^ 
everything. 



'If you do 

something, 

you get 
something.' 
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Total 
Average 
Standard Score 
Increase"'" 



TABLE A 
FREEDOM HIGH SCHOOL 

January 1974 Graduates* 

Vocabulary 
September January 



Comprehension 
September January 



935 
44.52 



950 
45.24 



879 
41 .86 



913 
43.48 



.7 



1.60 



* 21 students 

* Increaseof one represents a development of approximately one semester. 



Year 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



TABLE C 
FREEDOM HIGH ATTE 

Total Grad 
Students 



50 
127 
208 
264 



Total 

Average 

Standard Score 
Increase"'" 



TABLE B 
FREEDOM HIGH SCHOOL ' 

10th, 11th and 12th Graders* 
1973-74 

Vocabulary 
September March 



Comprehension 
September March 



1850 
46.25 



1920 
48.00 



1816 
45.40 



1888 
47.20 



1.75 



1.80 



* 40 students 

+ Increase of two represents a development of approximately one year. 



TABLED 
FREEDOM HIGHSCH 
Questionnaire Reactions: 

Are you employed full time? 

Are you employed part time? 

Have you continued your education since 
high school? 

Do you believe that FHS was of greater 
benefit to you than a regular high 
school?* 

•One student responded neither was of benel 
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TABLE A 
EDOM HIGH SCHOOL 

ary 1974 Graduates* 

Vocabulary 
tember January 



Comprehension 
September January 



1935 
.52 



950 
45.24 



879 
41.86 



913 
43.48 



.7 



1.60 



la development of approximately one semester. 



Year 



1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



TABLE C 
FREEDOM HIGH ATTENDAf E 



Total 
Students 



50 
k64 



Graduates 



47 

57 
98 
103 



Per Cent of 

Seniors 
Graduating 



95% 
90% 
96% 



TABLE B 
EDOM HIGH SCHOOL 

11th and 12th Graders* 
1973-74 

Vocabulary 
tember March 



1850 
.25 



1920 
48.00 



1.75 



Comprehension 
Se ptember March 



1816 
45.40 



1888 
47.20 



1.80 



a development of approximately one year. 



TABLE D 
FREEDOM HIGH SCHOOL 
Questionnaire Reactions: Alumni* 



Are you employed full time? 

Are you employed part time? 

Have you continued your education since 
high school? 

Do you believe that FHS was of greater 
benefit to you than a regular high 
school?* 

•One student responded neither was of benefit 



Yes No IMo Answer 
24 



21 

8 

39 



25 
5 



45 1 



3 
15 
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TABLt: E 
FREEDOM HIGH SCHOOL 
Questionnaire Reactions: 1973-74 Enrollees 



yes no 



no 
comment 



yes/no don't know 
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Since your enrollment at FHS has 
your communication with your 
parents improved? 

During this year dc you believe you 
were sufficiently involved in your 
individualized school program? 

Do you believe you were evaluated 
often enough and kept aware of 
progress or lack of progress? 

Do you believe you had a voice in 
choosing your program of studies 
and establishing your own goals? 

Do you believe yoti received a per- 
sonalized relevant educational ex- 
perience this year? 

Do your parents believe that FHS 
has helped you? 

At this time are you considering 
furthering your education above 
the high school leveP 

Do you now have a more positive 
attitude toward teachers? 

Do you feel free to confide in any 
faculty or staff member? 

Do you have a better understanding 
of the rules/relationships and the 
social/economic structure of Al- 
buquerque? 

If you held a job or training exper- 
ience was this experience mean- 
ingful? 

Did you seek employment? 

If vou had to do it over again, 
would you enroll in FHS? 



54 11 



55 11 



57 8 



57 



60 



53 



45 17 



64 1 



58 



53 8 



33 
4 

59 



9 
22 



23 
39 



0 
0 



0 
0 
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Resource Room For 
Visually Impaired Children 



The Albuquerque Public Schools have 
adopted the basic philosophy that visually 
impaired children, including the totally blind, 
should be and can be educated in a public 
school setting, if provided with special ser- 
vices under highly trained and specialized per- 
sonnel. It was under this philosophy that the 
Resource Room for Visually Impaired Child- 
ren was established at Pajarito School in the 
APS South Area in 1972-73. 

The Resource Room was planned as a 
pilot project to serve as the basis of a district- 
wide network of similar resource rooms in 
order that all students in need of services for 
visual impairment might receive special atten- 
tion. Since that time, five legally blind child- 
ren and some 17 other children with vision 
and perceptual difficulties of sufficient degree 
to interfere with normal learning processes 
have been served by the special Resource 
Room. 

Originally, the Pajarito Resource Room 
was to be used only by visually impaired 
children in the designated attendance region 
around Pajarito Sc*)ool, according to Elizabeth 
Paak, South Area Special Education Coordi- 
nator. Based on survey information gathered 
by the schools prior to implementation of 
the pilot project, services of the Resource 
Room were to be limited to no more than 
seven legally blind or 15 partially sighted 
children. However, after the program was 
begun, some of the children identified for 
services moved out of the district, and plans 
had to be changed, allowing for transporta- 
tion of some children from outside the Paja- 

School service area to the Resource Room, 



Although some budgetary problems were ex- 
perienced, it was generally felt that this new 
approach of drawing children from different 
service areas was valid and assures better use 
of the program. Thus, during 1973-74, several 
children from outside the Pajarito service area 
were transported to school at Pajarito daily. 

The overall goal of the project is to enable 
the visually handicapped child to be integrated 
into society at the highest possible level in 
accordance with the child's potential. 

Short-range objectives include developing 
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Although some budgetary problems were ex- 
perienced, it was generally felt that this new 
approach of drawing children from different 
service areas was valid and assures better use 
of the program. Thus, during 1973-74, several 
children from outside the Pajarito service area 
were transported to school at Pajarito d^ily. 

The overall goal of the project is to enable 
tfte'visually har^dicapped child to be integrated 
into society at the highest possible level in 
accordance with the child's potential. 

Short-range objectives include developing 



individual academic programs for each child 
which make use of as much residual vision as 
possible, and/or to develop Braille skills in 
order that the child can communicate in and 
understand written language; working with 
the regular school staff and other children in 
the school so impaired children are integrated 
into as much of the regular school program 
as possible; and developing in each child mo- 
bility skills which will enable him to move 
safely in the sighted world. 

After visually impaired children have 
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been identified, testing is conducted to de- 
termine the ibxact nature of the impairment, 
the degree ahd kind of sight, if any. Follow- 
ing this diagnostic work, the highly trained 
Resource Room teacher develops an academ- 
ic prescription for each child. Aspects of this 
prescription are integrated into the regular 
and special activities of each visually impaired 
child. 

Ms. Paak stresses that each child, including 
those who are legally blind, is enrolled in a 
regular classroom during his entire school ex- 
perience at Pajarito. However, the child works 
daily in the Resource Room with the trained 
^^acher on specific activities designed both 



to improve the use of his limited vision (or 
the use of other senses in the case of legally 
blind children) and to gain skills which will 
assist him in the regular learning process. 

'The children work in the Resource 
Room on appropriate materials related to 
their academic need and their impairment. 
Each child, however, is integrated into his 
regular grade level class and into the total 
school program in every way posc^ble," she 
says. 

The children work daily for a specified 
period in the Resource Room. Some of the 
activities involve small groups of two or three 
children with similar needs, but in many cases, 
children work with the Resource Room teach- 
er on a one-to-one basis, depending on the 
type of special assistance needed. 

All curriculum planning is prescriptive, 
multi-sensory and based on the developmen- 
tal level of the child, according to current re- 
search and methods for assisting children 
with visual handicaps. 

The Resource Room is equipped with all 
materials and hardware appropriate to the 
special needs of visually impaired children. 
Equipment and materials include individual 
learning carrels for private work, casette tape 
recorders, phonographs. Language Master, 
primer typewriter, listening center, filmstrip 
viewers and talking books. Also on hand are 
a Braille write^ large print books and a varie- 
ty of kinesthetic materials such as sandpaper 
letters, clay for writing, and large geometric 
shapes for matching. In addition, students 
use a large number of teacher-made materials, 
including over-sized pictures for coloring, 
over-sized mazes and a variety of other simi- 
lar materials. 

In addition to direct work with the child- 
ren in specialized areas, the Resource Room 
teacher works with the children's regular 
classroom teachers, providing them with 
special materials and inservice training on 
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blind children) and to gain skills which will 
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Each child, however, is integrated into his 
regular grade level class and into the total 
school program in every way possible," she 
says. 
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period in the Resource Room. Some of the 
activities involve small groups of two or three 
children with similar needs, but in many cases, 
children work with the Resource Room teach- 
er on a one-toH)ne basis, depending on the 
type of special assistance needed. 

All curriculum planning is prescriptive, 
multi^nsory and based on the developmen- 
tal level of the child, according to current re- 
search and methods for assisting children 
with, visual handicaps. 

The Resource Room is equipped with all 
material's and hardware appropriate to the 
special nwds of visually impaired children. 
Equipment and materials include individual 
learning carrels for private work, casette tape 
recorders, phonographs. Language Master, 
primer typewriter, listening center, filmstrip 
viewers and talking books. Also on hand are 
a Braille writer, large print books and a varie- 
ty of kinesthetic materials such as sandpaper 
letters, clay for writing, and large geomet: 'c 
shapes for matching. In addition, students 
use a large number of teache^made materials, 
including over-sizt,d pictures for coloring, 
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lar materials. 

In addition to direct work with the child- 
ren in specialized areas, the Resource Room 
teacher works with the children's regular 
classroom teachers, providing them with 
special materials and inservice training on 
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techniques in working with visually impaired 
children. Each child's visual condition is ex- 
plained to the teacher so that she wil! gain an 
understanding of behavioral and learning 
problems which result from the physical im- 
pairment. She also is taught how to use spe- 
cial materials in the classroom, what to do in 
order to improve classroom conditions for 
the visually impaired child, and what methods 
to use in working with the child in a normal 
classroom setting. 

Regular teachers and the Resource Room 
teacher also work in the normal school setting 
with other, non-impaired children, helping 
them to gain understanding of their visually 
impaired schoolmates. The result, according 
to Ms. Paak, is that peer relationships have 
been established smoothly and with a mini- 
mum of stress. On the playground and in 
the halls, the impaired chi^ren, including 
those who are blind, are treated normally 
by their classmates. They are not deferred 
to except in potentially dangerous situations, 
but at the same time they are not tormented 
by the other children. 

Parental involvement is another aspect of 
the Resource Room teacher's activities. Close 
contact is maintained with the parents of each 
child. The nature of their child's handicap is 
careftilly explained, and all the behavioral 
problems which are brought about by the im- 
pairment are described. In addition, the par- 
ents learn of things which they can do in the 
home environment to allow their child to 
function more independently. Here, particu- 
lar attention is paid to child mobility in the 
home environment and his ability to care for 
himself and provide normally for his own 
needs. Parents learn some methodology for 
teaching in the home setting, as well. 

The Resource Room teacher also works 
with a special advisory council established 
for the project. This council includes opthal- 
mologists, physicians, parents of visually im- 
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paired children, parents of other children, 
and others. The advisory council makes re- 
commendations to the school regarding the 
special class and is involved in basic planning 
for expanded services for visually impaired 
children. 

Individual evaluation is both formal and 
informal. The Barraga Visual Eff iciency'Scale 
is used to test each child annually. In addition, 
the verbal section of the Weschler Scale of 
Intelligence for Children, the Wide Range 
Achievement Test and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Ability also are administered 
when appropriate. The Draw A Man Test, 
the Bower Behavior Rating Scale and the 
Bender-Gestalt Test also are administered 
annually. 

There is an annual review of goals and 
accomplishments of each individual student. 
Daily anecdotal records are maintained by 
the Resource Room teacher to form a par- 
tial basis for changes in curriculum, method- 
ology and individually prescribed materials, 
and complete records are kept by the class- 
room teachers on informal evaluations, spe- 
cial areas including behavior, and results of 
formal teacher-made tests. 

Objective results are being measured for 
these children, academically, physically and 
emotionally, but for the average person, one 
measure suffices. That measure is the totally 
blind child, playing a time game with her 
principal and chiding him for making the 
game too easy for her. Or, the sight of the 
same blind child on the playground at recess 
actively involved in the usual games of ele- 
mentary children. 
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The innovative special class for remedia- 
ting children with motor dysfunctions was 
begun in Albuqeurque in 1972. Established 
at Montezuma Elementary School in the South 
Area of the Albuquerque Public Schools, the 
class is designed to help children evidencing 
perceptual motor dysfunction and disabilities 
in school work. 

Children in the class range in age from 
seven to nine, with ten-year-olds being ad- 
mitted occasionally on the basis of need. 

The over-all goal of the class is to help 
each child reach his fullest potential in physi- 
cal and intellectual growth so he can receive all 
possible opportunities to succeed in future job 
skills and become a self-supporting, contribu- 
ting member of the community. A short-range 
and more immediate goal, however, is to help 
the child reach a level enabling him to enter 
a regular classroom and be able to succeed 
with the minimum special assistance from out- 
side resource personnel. 

"Our children are diagnosed by a regis- 
tered physical therapist (RPT) who also pre- 
scribes individual therapy for each particular 
case," explains Emily Thrasher, teacher of the 
special class. 

Regular personnel for the project are care- 
fully selected. The RPT visists the class twice 
weekly for therapy supervision and observa- 
tion. She is highly specialized in her field. Ms. 
Thrasher was selected for the program on the 
basis of her ability to work with handicapped 
children and the long years' experience she 
has had as a special education teacher. During 
the 1973-74 school year, she was assisted by 
an educational aide, also experienced in work- 
ing with special education children. 

"Because of the experienced aide, we have 
been able to do much more with the children 
this year than during the first year We had 
student teachers for both semeste sthis year, 
and that helped a great deal, too," s) e points 
out. 
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Although the class islimited to 10 to 12 
children, Ms. Thrasher needs all the assistance 
she can get from resource persons within and 
without the schools. The schedule for the 
children is complex, and the therapy and aca- 
demic programs strenuous and involved. 

Therapy for the children is based on the 
theory of motor dysfunction and remediation 
techniques developed by Dr. A. Jean Ayres, 
noted for her work in motor dysfunction. 
Therapy activities are designed to promote 
individual gains in fine coordination, body 
movement coordination, longer attention 
spans, less aggressive behavior and increased 
tolerance to touch. 

"We begin with motor activities in the 
morning for one hour," explains Ms. Thrash- 
er. "Therapy for each child is prescribed by 
the RPT, and we work with the children on 
this daily. The RPT prefers therapy sessions 
in the morning because what is learned during 
the motor activities can be carried through 
and reinforced during the entire day in aca- 
demic areas." 

For daily therapy sessions, the classroom 
is equipped with special, movable apparatus, 
custom built by the Albuquerque Public 
Schools maintenance department according 
to designs developed for Dr. Ayres' methods. 

Some of this special equipment consists 
of a hammock suspended from the ceiling in 
the shape of a basket. Children sit in the ham- 
mock, secured by its shape, and are pushed 
in a wide, circular pattern by the aide or by 
another adult. There also is a hardwood ramp. 
Children roll innertubes down the ramp, and 
classmates take turns straddle-jumping the 
tube as it rolls toward them. Children also 
roll down the ramp seated or lying down on 
skate boards. 

Another piece of equipment consists of 
a barrel covered inside and outside with car- 
Deting. The children ride inside the barrel 
j^+ie aide, teacher or another child rolls it 
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across the floor. There also is a high, trapeze- 
like swing on which children sit, independent- 
ly propelling themselves in a normal swinging 
motion. Additionally, a small hand vibrator 
is provided. Children massage themselves and 
this helps them to grow accustomed to touch. 

Although the equipment is used almost 
exclusively in the morning therapy session, 
there are occasions when some of it, particu 
larly the hammock, is put to ule at other 
times as well. 

"You'd be amazed how much this calms 
them down," says Ms. Thrasher. 

Most of ^he children in the class are easily 
distracted, many are highly sensitive and in- 
tolerant to touch, while still others are com- 
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across the floor. There also is a high, trapeze- 
like swing on which children sit, independent- 
ly propelling themselves in a normal swinging 
motion. Additionally, a small hand vibrator 
is provided. Children massage themselves and 
this helps them to grow accustomed to touch. 

Although the equipment is used almost 
exclusively in the morning therapy session, 
there are occasions when some of it, particu- 
larly the hammock, is put to use at other 
times as well. 

"You'd be amazed how much this calms 
them down," says Ms. Thrasher. 

Most of the children in the class are easily 
distracted, many are highly sensitive and in- 
tolerant to touch, while still others are com 



pletely insensitive to touch. 

"If a child is tactily defensive, he's going 
to scream and rage when you touch him. Al- 
so, if he's insensitive, he's going to hurt others, 
simply because he can't feel," she points out. 

The various therapy activities are designed 
to eliminate these conditions. As the physical 
conditions improve, the child's social relation- 
ships improve correspondingly. Therapy also 
helps in improving fine and general body co- 
ordination, since all the children experience 
difficulties in this area. Children lacking co- 
ordination have problems not only physicallyl 
but socially and academically as well. 

"One child couldn't even make a number 
when he first came to class. His coordination 
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was^that undeveloped," says Ms. Thrasher. 
"These activities have corrected the condition 
to a large degree, and the child is now ex- 
periencing success." 

Once the daily therapy session is complet- 
ed, Ms. Thrasher, the aide and any other adults 
assisting in the classroom, move all the equip- 
ment out of the way, and the academic por- 
tion of the program is underway. 

"We have such an amount of varying abil- 
ities that we have to do as much individual 
work as possible," Ms. Thrasher says. 

The academic program for each child is 
planned generally at the beginning of the year, 
based on extensive testing of ^ach child. Some 
of the tests administered include the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the Bender-Gestalt 
and the Wide Range Achievement Test, in 
addition to teacher-made academic tests and 
the Jean Ayres Assessment of Motor Dys- 
function which is administered by the RPT. 

"After the testing is completed, I plan 
the approach and make a determination of 
materials to be used for teaching or remedia- 
tion," she says. "We keep a folder on each 
child. It includes the overall goals and reports 
on his progress. I establish the overall goals 
for the child in the beginning, and then I up- 
date and plan individual lessons on the basis of 
daily evaluations." 

Materials are varied and plentiful. The 
classroom variety includes materials from Pea- 
body, Sullivan and Frostig, along with the SRA 
Ready to Think, the Language Master and a 
listening center, among others. 

"We are well-off in materials and very well 
equipped. We also have a lot of homemade 
materials, like the weather chart and some num- 
ber cards and things like that. Some of these 
have been made by other teachers," says Ms. 
Thrasher. 

The class makes use of a variety of resource 
persons, as well. In addition to the student 
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teachers, the aide and the physical therapist, 
there have been diagnosticians, social workers, 
counselors, nurses, other teachers, parents and 
the special education coordinator for APS 
South Area, Elizabeth Paak. 

"Our parents are fantastic. Every confer- 
ence we've had has been well-attended, and 
they do visit the classroom. I communicate 
with th^m by telephone, and they often ask 
about things they can do in the home to fol- 
low up the work we do here in the classroom," 
Ms. Thrasher says. "Almost all of the children 
have very thorough doctors who always send 
complete reports to us. Some of the child- 
ren have speech therapy from outside 
sources, since we don't have a therapist 
available to the schools." 

Although the Albuquerque Public 
Schools plan to continue the class in the 
future, Ms. Thrasher and Ms. Paak are dream- 
ing of being able to provide the same exper- 
ience for all educable mentally handicapped 
children in the district. They would like to see 
a center established to house the therapy equip- 
ment, in addition to regular classrooms where 
the academic program can be conducted. 

Their dreams are based on success of the 
limited classroom. Next year, two of the child- 
ren in the special class will return to a regular 
classroom. In these two cases, children who 
previously were plagued with emotional, social 
and learning problems because of physical con- 
ditions, have been declared ready for regular 
experiences in school life. Ms. Thrasher and 
others know there are more children in the 
schools who could accomplish as much, given 
the highly specialized attention they need. 
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The Bilingual-Bic 



New Mexico's somewhat stormy romance 
with bilingual education began more than ten 
years ago, before most states had even become 
aware of the term or the concept. Since that 
time, programs have multiplied and results 
generally have confirmed the original belief 
that bilingual education would enhance learn- 
ing opportunities for multilingual youngsters. 

The state has a high population of bilin- 
gual children, many of them Spanish speaking, 




and many of them speaking one or several of 
the large number of American Indian languages 
indigenous to the state. I is estimated that 
five per cent, or 3,458, New Mexico young- 
sters arrive on the doorsteps of the public 
schools with no knowledge of English or with 
only a smattering of English. 

While local schools were gearing up to 
meet the demands for bilingual programs to 
serve these youngsters, however, teacher train- 
ing institutions were not prepared to immedi- 
ately meet demands for trained teachers. Real- 
izing that it would be some time before insti- 
tutions of higher learning could revamp their 
offerings to meet the demand for trained and 
qualified bilingual teachers, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, working in cooperation 
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and many of them speaking one or several of 
the large nurr jer of American Indian languages 
indigenous to the state. It is estimated that 
five per cent, or 3,458, New Mexico young- 
sters arrive on the doorsteps of the public 
schools with no knowledge of English or with 
only a smattering of English. 

While local schools were gearing up kO 
meet the demands for bilingual programs to 
serve these youngsters, however, teacher train- 
ing institutions were not prepared to immedi- 
ately meet demands for trained teachers- Real- 
izing that it would be some time before insti- 
tutions oThigher learning could revamp their 
offerings to meet the demand for trained and 
qualified bilingual teachers, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, working in cooperation 



with the local schools, conceived of and 
brought into reality the Bilingual-Bicultural 
Teacher Training Network, which is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in the nation. 

This highly innovative program was com- 
bined where possible with existing bilingual- 
bicultural demonstration centers. Making use 
of the Armijo Bilingual-Bicultural Demonstra- 
tion Center directed by Henry Trujillo in West 
Las Vegas and the Bilingual-^Bicultural Demon- 
stration Center originally in Silver City under 
the direction of Maria Gutierrez Spencer, the 
Department created another center at Ros- 
well under the direction of Grace Romero, es- 
tablished a materials printing center at Ar- 
tesia, secured Title 1 1 1 and other funds and 
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Teacher Training Network 



began implementation oHhe program. Since 
that time, the basic approach has remained 
the same, although the Silver City Center was 
transferred to Deming, and Title III funds 
have been curtailed for the Artesia printing 
center. 

The concept of a network was implement- 
ed for several important reasons. First, spoken 
Spanish dialects and even the Mexican 
American/Spanish-American cultural heri- 
tages vary from area to "area within the state. 
The language of children living in the south- 
western portion of the state differs from that 
of the southeastern and ncJI'thern portions of 
the state. Cultural traditions also differ. There- 
fore, language and cultural training must dif- 
fer for each region of the state. 



Second, geographic and economic factors 
made it imperative that several centers be es- 
tablished in order to serve the maximum num- 
ber of teachers and aides most effectively at 
the least cost to the state and the local dis- 
tricts. 

Procedures established by the State De- 
partment of Education for operation of the 
teacher training network are simplified, al- 
though tightly controlled. Teachers and aides 
to be trained are recommended ^or assignment 
to one of the centers by bilingual education 
specialists with the Department. Teachers re- 
ceive per diem and mileage to attend the train- 
ing programs, which begin in the fall with a 
one-week orientation and introductory unit. 
Following completion of this unit, trainees 
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Second, geographic and economic factors 
made it imperative that several centers be es- 
tablished in order to serve the maximum num- 
ber of teachers and aides most effectively at 
the least cost to the state and the local dis- 
tricts. 

Procedures established by the State De- 
partment of Education for operation of the 
teacher training network are simplified, al- 
though tightly controlled. Teachers and aides 
to be trained are recommended for assignment 
to one of the centers by bilingual education 
specialists with the Department. Teachers re- 
ceive per diem and mileage to attend the train- 
ing programs, which begin in the fall with a 
one-week orientation and introductory unit. 
Following completion of this unit, trainees 




return to their classrooms and teacher trainers 
from the centers schedule on-site visits with 
each of them. Final one-week sessions are 
then held in the spring to assist teachers with 
problem areas which have been identified 
during the actual teaching experience. 

Lupe Castillo is in charge of teacher train- 
ing at Armijo Center. She is a master teacher 
in bilingual education, articulate and profes- 
sional. Her program is similar to those offer- 
ed at the other two centers. 
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"During the first week of training, we pro- 
vide the teachers with an introduction to the 
history and culture of the region, and then 
we begin with the basics of language and 
nnethodology. We give them some basic lin- 
guistics, pointing out problems which are ex- 
perienced by both predominantly English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking children," she 
explains. "We also give them some background 
in teaching math, science and social studies 
so they will have some ability to teach using 
Spanish as the base. We also give the intro- 
ductory work in teaching English and Span- 
ish as a second language." 

The Armijo Center also happens to be 
one of 20 centers across the nation testing 
materials produced by the Spanish Curriculum 
Development Center in Miami, Florida. Teach- 
er trainees are trained in the use of these ma- 
terials, which are then made available to the 
tp^achers at reduced rates for use in their own 
issrooms. The printing center in Artesia re- 
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produces these and other bilingual materials 
at reduced cost so all teachers in all areas of 
the state can make use of them. 

In addition to practical lectures and les- 
sons, the trainees observe classes in action. 
Armijo, as well as the other centers, is an ac- 
tive bilingual education center, and elemen- 
tary grade youngsters are in class there every 
day. Teachers observe these classes, watch 
trained and qualified teachers in action and 
then have the opportunity to teach lessons 
themselves, working directly with tho child- 
ren. 

"We use the micro-teaching approach and 
video tape the trainees. Sometimes, when we 
first tell them they will be filmed, it really 
shakes them. One teacher almost dropped out 
of the program when she realized she would 
be filmed, but almost all of them have rated 
this as the most valuable part of their exper- 
ience here," she says. 

Video taping is used as an evaluation de- 
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vice. The trainees receive critiques from their 
fellow trainees and from the teacher trainer. 
In addition, they do a self-critique. 

"Seeing themselves helps them to identi- 
fy some of the problems they are having, not 
only in presenting their lessons, but in pro- 
jecting to tha children. Attitudes toward child- 
ren show in mannerisms and gestures, and 
when teachers see this, they recognize it im- 
mediately and begin to try to correct it," Ms. 
Castillo says. 

Following the first one-week session, 
teachers return to their classrooms, and Ms. 
Castillo begins to schedule half-day visitations 
to each classroom. 

"I spend a minimum of a half day with . 
each of the teachers(_By the time I arrive, 
they have many questions. They have tried 
now to teach bilingually, and they know 
they are having problems," she says. 

Problems differ from region to region, 
Ms. Castillo explains, although there are some 
problems which are universal. 

"We concentrate on the regional differ- 
ences when we visit. For instance, the child- 
ren in Tierra Amarilla speak a lot of Spanish, 
but they intermingle a lot of English in their 
speech. In Belen, many children have come 
from far South and speak no English, while 
others try to hide the fact they speak Span- 
ish," she says. 

Ms. Castillo works with the teacher on-site, 
sometimes giving a sample lesson, and gather- 
ing suggestions for items the teachers want 
to cover during their second week of training 
at the center. 

In the spring, the teachers return to Ar- 
mijo Center for a final week of formal train- 
ing. Activities during this week are based on 
suggestions made by the teachers themselves. 

"Most of the time we concentrate on lan- 
guage. The teachers have found they can deal 
with each other easily, but they have found 
they can't explain the technical terminology. 
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Some have found they can't write in Spanish, 
some have difficulty with the different sounds 
made for the same letter, and there are es- 
pecially problems with accents. These are all 
things they wouldn't suspect they would need 
help with, but they do. It is a common mis- 
take to assume that just because you can 
speak two languages, you can teach bilingual 
classes," Ms. Castillo points out. 

The second session also includes another 
video taped teaching assignment, with the ac- 
companying critiques. Teachers return to their 
classrooms, and once again Ms. Castillo sched- 
ules on-site visits. 

''This last visit is basically to determine 
how programs are progressing, to discuss the 
program with teachers and administrators, 
and this type of thing," she explains. 

At this point, formal training is completed. 
However, f^s. Castillo and Armijo Center re- 
main on call. There are always special requests 
tor materials, information and assistance, and 
these requests are met when possible. 

For the present, the Bilingual-Bicultural 
Teacher Training Network is the most effec- 
tive program New Mexico has for training 
of specialized bilingual education teachers to 
fill the multiplying teacher positions in that 
field. 
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The Carlsbad televised education project 
has been much revised and many times changed, 
although basically it has been aimed at answer- 
ing the question of how best to use television 
in K-2 classrooms. 

As conceived, the project was designed as 
a bilingual bicultural experience for yo jng- 
sters along with parochial and Headstart 
students in Carlsbad. Originally, there was to 
be a three-pronged attack, including a K-2 
bilingual-bicultural classroom experience, the 
provision of instructional television services 
through locally-generated programs, and a 
mini-course in media communications offered 
to high school students. 

As revised during the first two years of 
operation, however, the project underwent 
many changes. First, the mini-course aspect 
was dropped from the plan, although five 
drama students did work with the project for 
a while in staging and puppetry, receiving 
credit in their regular high school dranfia class. 
Next, the bilingual-bicultural aspect was re- 
vised, placing new emphasis on cultural aware- 
ness. Finally, that aspect was changed, giving 
way to an all-encompassing early childhood 
experiential approach planned for during the 
third and final year of the project. 

Original objectives of the project were to 
teach English as a second language, give a posi- 
tive and accurate presentation of the Mexican- 
Anwican culture in the Carlsbad area, im- 
prove Spanish language skills of all students 
involved and improve the self-concept of the 
Mexican-American students, some 40 per cent 
of the total Carlsbad school population. 

Measurement of these objectives was to 
be accomplished through monitoring of drop 




out and retention rales among Mexican- 
American children in the pertinent grades, 
through administration of staff-constructed 
tests regarding Spanish language development 
among non-Spanish-speaking children, through 
administration of tests measuring English lan- 
guage development among Spanish-speaking 
children, and through attitude inventories, 
particularly in reference to culture and heri- 
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out and retention rates among Mexican- 
American children in the pertinent grades, 
through administration of staff-constructed 
tests regarding Spanish language development 
among non-Spanish-speaking children, through 
administration of tests measuring English lan- 
guage development among Spanish-speaking 
children, and through attitude inventories, 
particularly in reference to culture and heri- 
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tage. 

An immediate problem in this particular 
project developed from the fact that no pre- 
tests were administered in any of the areas 
proposed for measurement. Thus, there was 
no possibility of making any objective judg- 
ment of the initial success of attempts at pro- 
viding viable bilingual-bicultural experiences 
via television. Further, it was difficult to se- 
cure Validated instruments in the pertinent 
areas. 

Additionally, the program originally was 
p'anned for delivery twice weekly. These 
showings were to be given twice on the sched- 
uled days and were to be followed up by 
classroom work directed by the reg^ilar teach- 
er and bilingual aides. 

Hovt^ver, a changein plans expanded the 
approach to include daily 20-minute television 
prop'ams with followup work in the class- 
rooms. Project personnel observed that the 
original plan for two shows two or three times 
weekly was best. They point out that with 
daily showings; time becomes an almost in- 
surmountable factor in the planning and film- 
ing of viable, effective programs. With limited 
weekly showings, more time is available for 
planning of progranf«, actual filming and co- 
" ordination with the classroom teachers re- 
garding pre-showing and post-showing activi- 
ties. 

The original television show developed 
under the project but later abandoned, was 
"Quiero Conocerte", or "I Want to Know 
You". This program centered around the 
television instructor and four puppet char- 
acters. These characters underwent a number 
of changes as the approach of the project 
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changed, and there will be more changes in 
1974-75. Basically, however, the four pup- 
pets included one who spoke no Spanish, one 
who spoke no English and two others who 
acted as interpreters. They all had different 
talents which were brought to bear in the in- 
structional aspects of the program. They were 
the backbone of the program. However, "live" 
staff, including the television instructor, other 
project staff nrembers and special guests in- 
cluding nurses, custodians and musicians, 
among others, also appeared for variety. 

Generally, "Quiero Conocerte" was a bi- 
lingual-bicultural "Sesame Street", featuring 
quick cuts, special effects, puppets and other 
approaches similar to those used on nationally 
televised early childhood education programs. 
The pace was fast, maintaining a high viewer 
interest level. 

Topics featured Mexican history; Mexican, 
Spanish and Indian influences on architecture; 
Mexican customs; foods and their origins; the 
differences among the cultural heritage in Carls- 
bad and those of other Spanish-speaking areas 
of the state; the Indian influences on New 
Mexico culture, and others. 

However, "Quiero Conocerte" failed to 
pass muster. There was evidence of inadequate 
planning, vague goals, the use of too much 
Spanish in relation to the language background 
of the majority of the target population, and 
too much emphasis on the Mexican culture 
to be effective in enhancing appreciation for 
all cultures. 

Further, the Carlsbad project staff had a 
basic aim of tying the program's content to 
pre- and post-lessons in the classroom so that 
the 20*minute television programs vould be 



prepared for in advance and then reinforced 
after showing. This they weren't getting with 
"Quiero Conocerte". 

So, at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter m 1973-74, "Carousel", filled the slot and 
• Quiero Conocerte" was retired. With "Car* 
ousel", emphasis remained on cultural aware- 
ness, but it was broadened to a more global, 
rather than regional, concern. Further, there 
was expansion in the area of language experi- 
ence in K-2 content areas, and lesson plans 
and classroom coordination became more ef- 
fective and better coordinated. 

"Carousel" finished out the school year, 
but not without problems. The television 
teacher, although bringing with her years'of 
valuable experience in classroom instruction 
and the preparation of lesson plans, was in- 
experienced in the television milieu. In addi- 
tion, she was hired only on a half-day basis 
and retained her regular classroom responsi- 
bilities, so the time she had to devote to her 
television classroom was not as adequate as 
necessary for the work invoved. Yet, "Car- 
ousel" was generally conceded as an improve- 
ment. 

The advent of "Villa Alegre", a nationally 
televised bilingual show which is to begin this 
fall, has signaled the end of Carlsbad's main 
concern with televised bilingual programs. 
They feel they cannot possibly compete with 
a national program, so, they have revised plans 
for their television show in 1974-75. 

First, they will expand the program "to 
include the entire spectrum of the child's ex- 
perience", rather than limiting the show to 
cultural awareness concerns, although those 
concerns will still be part of the new fare. 
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prepared for in advance and then reinforced 
after showing. This they weren't getting with 
"Quiero Conocerte". 

So, at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter in 1973-74, "Carousel", filled the slot and 
"Quiero Conocerte" was retired. With "Car- 
ousei", emphasis remained on cultural aware- 
ness, but it was broadened to a more global, 
rather than regional, concern. Further, there 
was expansion in the area of language experi- 
ence in K-2 content areas, and lesson plans 
and classroom coordination became more ef- 
fective and better coordinated. 

"Carousel" finished out the school year, 
but not without problems. The television 
teacher, although bringing with her years of 
valuable experience in classroom instruction 
and the preparation of lesson plans, was in- 
experienced in the television milieu. In addi- 
tion, she was hired only on a half-day basis 
and retained her regular classroom responsi- 
bilities, so the time she had to devote to her 
television classroom was not as adequate as 
necessary for the work invoved. Yet, "Car- 
ousel" vvas generally conceded as an improve- 
ment. 

The advent of "Villa Alegre", a nationally 
televised bilingual show which is to begin this 
fall, has signaled the end of Carlsbad's main 
concern with televised bilingual programs. 
They feel they cannot possibly compete with 
a national program, so, they have revised plans 
for their television show in 1974-75. 

First, they will expand the program "to 
include the entire spectrum of the child's ex- 
perience", rather than limiting the show to 
cultural awareness concerns, although those 
concerns will still be part of the new fare. 
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Second, they will attempt a children's thea- 
ter approach, making use of local talent in 
the form of the high school drama teacher 
and students who have had experience in 
puppetry and staging. A new atmosphere is 
to be created for the show. Third, Carlsbad 
has concentrated on summer work for the 
majority of the 1974-75 programming so 
that school year activities can center on work- 
shops, inservice training and other things 
of this nature. 

And, in this third year, Carlsbad will con- 
tinue to seek the answer to the question, "How 
can television best be used in the classroom?" 
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The idea for Cuba's yellow, rolling class- 
rooms was born in 1972 after school officials 
met with Indian parents from the four Navajo 
Tribal Chapters situated within the boundaries 
of the school district. 

The meeting lasted for hours, questions 
and answers interpreted from Navajo to Eng- 
lish and back again. The parents, many with 
no formal education, had a long list of worries 
and concerns, but a good many of them cen- 
tered on the long, boring and exhausting bus 
ride to school and back every day. The children 
fought, the roads were rough and dangerous in 
bad weather or good weather, and most of the 
time the children didn't want to go to school. 

ERJC 36 
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There was some discussion of language pro- 
blems, as well, since many of the Indian child- 
ren come to school originally with no English 
language background at all. 

School officials agreed the problems were 
severe. They had been wrestling with the ef- 
fects of long bus rides, discipline problems, 
low motivational levels and language difficul- 
ties for years. A good many possible attacks 
on these problems were discussed, until final- 
ly the concept of the school bus classroom 
was settled on, and work was begun immediate- 
ly to put the plan into effect. 

Basically, the concept is simple. Buses are 
outfitted with video tape equipment, and video 
tapes are shown during the time the students 
are riding to or from school daily. The equip- 
ment is maintained by student aides, hired 
and trained by the school district. The equip- 
ment is portable so video presentations can 
be made during gatherings of the adiilt com- 
munities in either Pueblo Pintado or Coun- 
selors which is 12 miles from Cuba on a 
paved road, but which draws Navajo young- 
sters from hogans as far distant as 36 miles 
over dirt roads. 

Three main goals were established for the 
project. First, the school district wanted to 
make use of the long hours children spent on 
the buses by providing them with educational 
experiences via video. 

"Some of these children ride 55 miles one 
way to get to school every day," says Melvin 
Cordova, Cuba superintenctent. "That's a long, 
drawn-out affair, through desolate country and 
over very poor roads. We had many discipline 
problems, and by the time the children got to 
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There was some discussion of language pro- 
blems, as well, since many of the I ndian child- 
ren come to school originally with no English 
language background at all. 

School officials agreed the problems were 
severe. They had been wrestling with the ef- 
fects of long bus rides, discipline problems, 
low motivational levels and language difficul- 
ties for years. A good many possible attacks 
on these problems were discussed, until final- 
ly the concept of the school bus classroom 
was settled on, and work was begun immediate- 
ly to put the plan into effect. 

Basically, the concept is simple. Buses are 
outfitted with video tape equipment, and video 
tapes are shown during the time the students 
are riding to or from school daily. The equip- 
ment is maintained by student aides, hired 
and trained by the school district. The equip- 
ment is portable so video presentations can 
be made during^atherings of the adult com- 
munities in either Pueblo Pintado or Coun- 
selors which is 12 miles from Cuba on a 
paved road, but which draws Navajo young- 
sters from hogans as far distant as 36 miles 
over dirt roads. 

Three main goals were established for the 
project. First, the school district wanted to 
make use of the long hours children spent on 
the buses by providing them with educational 
experiences via video. 

"Some of these children ride 55 miles one 
way to get to school every day," says Meivin 
Cordova, Cuba superintendent. "That's a long, 
drawn-out affair, through desolate country and 
over very poor roads. We had many discipline 
problems, and by the time the children got to 



school, they were so groggy from the ride that 
they were pretty much not interested in any- 
thing." 

Second, school officials wanted the pro- 
gram to increase the motivational level of the 
children who have had few experiences, histor- 
ically, which would produce self-motivation. 

Generally it is agreed that American In- 
dians have been given short shrift by our in- 
stitutions in the past, but for these Navajo 
children the situation was worse. They are 
Checkerboard Navajos, so named because in 
the paSt their families settled in disputed land. 
The tiny communities in the Checkerboard 
area are sprinkled far from the main body of 
the Navajo Reservation, and because of their 
isolation they were for years stepchildren even 
of their own tribe. They have been until re- 
cently even more distant stepchildren of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other federal and 
state agencies. These facts, coupled with their 
language problems and their geographic isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, have given them 
little to look forward to. 

Third, the school district wanted to in- 
crease parental involvement in and awareness 
of the education of their children. 

"The long distances and bad roads have 
their effect in other areas, not just with the 
children. The parents aren't as involved with 
the schools as we would like them to be, and 
the geographic situation is a big factor in this," 
says Cordova. 

In actual implementation, the concept 
was not as simple as the school district origin- 
ally hoped, however. For one thing, he/ had 
planned to be able to borrow pertinent video 
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programs for use on the buses. They discov- 
ered there are very few lending outlets for 
video tapes, and what there are generally are 
inappropriate for the Navajo youngsters. 

An alternative approach was taken. Stu- 
dents working with the program began taping 
television programs, including "Sesame Street", 
movies and other programs, which were sub- 
sequently shown to the children. Additionally, 
Cuba is one of the pilot sites for the Rocky 
Mountain States Satellite television project, 
scheduled to begin beaming television seg- 
ments on career education in 1974-75. And, 
Cordova and his staff plan to make full use of 
these programs in the school bus classrooms. 

So by the close of the 1973-74 school 
year, the second year of the project, some of 
the wrinkles had been smoothed out, and 
many approaches were being taken or planned 
for by the district to build up a viable video 
tape bank for future use. Student aides had 
begun taping some locally generated segments 
of their own. 

Henry Billy, a graduating senior and aide 
in the program, taped a segment showing an 
old man transplanting a tree, demonstrating 
the correct methods f6r this process. Aides 
also have taped segments featuring the kinder- 
garten and other classes in the schools. One 
program showed the kindergarten children 
preparing tSeir own mid-morning snacks and 
their lunches, with guidance and help from 
two Navajo aides and two teachers. 

"In programs like this, the parents can 
see their child's school environment, their 
classmates, and they can see that their child- 
ren are getting nutritious snacks and lunches. 
This is important, especially since some of 
the children come to school without break- 
fast," explains Cordova. 

Preliminary work also has been completed 
with Navajo colleges in Arizona to secure some 
programs from them, and Navajo story-telling 
O „-nents are plarmed for in the future. 
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"One of the things that is needed most to 
raise the motivational level of these children 
is to improve their self-image. We plan things 
like Navajo story-telling to help in this. We 
also try to provide them with movies and 
news items which show Indians in a favorable 
light," explains Cordova. 

Portions of meeting of the Cuba Board of 
Education also are filmed. 

"When the Board is discussing something 
of value to those people, we tape it and send 
it back to the community setting," Cordova 
says. 

Do the parents take interest^ 

Billy, who operates and maintains the 
video equipment for the Pueblo Pintado area, 
says they do, 

"The parentb do come to see the films. We 
usually show them during Chapter House meet- 
ings. They are interested. I haven't heard any- 
body against it," he says. 

When Billy shows these films for adults, 
he often dubs in the Navajo so that all the 
parents can understand what is going on. 
However, almost all the tapes are in English. 

"One of the other benefits we hope to 
realize from this program is extending the 
language experience for these youngsters. We 
don't see how this can fail, because they are 
being exposed to English three and even four 
hours more a day with this program," says 
Cordova. 

He explains that often the base of English 
language experience for the children is zero 
when they arrive at school for the first time. 
The English language base for most of the 
other children in the Cuba Schools is five. 
That is, they have been speaking or listening 
to English daily for at least five years. So, the 
Indian children, in order to reach the same 
level as their non-Indian peers, would have to 
somehow gain six years' English language ex- 
perience in their first year of school Logically, 
that doesn't happen, and consequendy the 
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"One of the things that is needed most to 
raise the motivational level of these children 
is to improve their self-image. We plan things 
like Navajo story-telling to help in this. We 
also try to provide them with movies and 
news items which show Indians in a favorable 
light," explains Cordova. 

Portions of meeting of the Cuba Board of 
Education also are filmed. 

"When the Board is discussing something 
of value to those people, we taoe it and send 
it back to the community setting," Cordova 
says. 

Do the parents take interest^ 

Billy, who operates and maintains the 
video equipment for the Pueblo Pintado area, 
says they do 

"The parents do come to see the films. We 
usually show them during Chapter House meet- 
ings. They are interested. I haven't heard any- 
body against it,' he says. 

When Billy shows these films for adults, 
he often dubs in the Navajo sc that all the 
parents can understand what is going on. 
However, almost all ihe tapes are in English. 

"One of the other benefits we hope to 
realize from this program is extending the 
language experience for these youngsters. We 
don't see how this can fail, because they are 
being exposed to English three and even four 
hours more a day with this program," says 
Cordova. 

He explains that often the base of English 
language experience for the children is zero 
when they arrive at school for the first time. 
The English language base for most of the 
other children in the Cuba Schools is five. 
That is, they have been speaking or listening 
to English daily for at least five years. So, the 
Indian children, in order to reach the same 
level as their non-Indian peers, would have to 
somehow gain six years' English language ex- 
perience in their first year of school.. Logically, 
that doesn't happen, and consequently the 



Indian children lag behind educationally at a 
rate higher than any other ethnic group in the 
state. Cuba School officials hope that four 
more hours' exposure to English will be of 
measurable help. 

"We think it is helping. The trading post 
people, who have been around these children 
most of their lives, say they can see changes. 
They say the children are using language more 
and are more aggressive in speaking than they 
ever were before," Cordova says. 

Boyd Pinto and Wesley Yazzi, aides on 
buses going into the CounsHors area, along 
with Henry Billy, think the program is help- 
ing, especially for the younger children. 

For one thing, they have noticed that more 
children are coming to Cuba to attend school 
now, rather than going to a BIA boarding 
school. For another, they have noticed that 
the children behave better on the buses. Also, 
it's helping the youngsters learn more about 
the outside world. 

"They're learning about other things, get- 
ting to know what's going on out there," says 
Pinto. 
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A profusion of platitudes regarding indi- 
viduality has blossomed during the last decade, 
and this blossoming has been nowhere so pro- 
fuse as in education. Today, individuality is 
the watchword of educators. 

However, in one classic area, individuali- 
zation seems to have been forgotten in many 
cases. That area is in remediation of the stu- 
dent about whom everyone says, "I know he 
is capable of more. He just isn't achieving as 
he should be." Individualization, in short, 
rare! has been practically applied to students' 
achievement in terms of what their mental 
abilities indicate their achievement should be. 
The exemplary remedial reading program in 
the Espanola Public Schools is doing just that 
and the results have been officially verified 
by the U. S. Office of Education, making the 
Espanola program New Mexico's only proven 
Title III project. 

"Other remedial reading programs base 
their selection according to age and grade 
level. The assumption is that alf children who 
are not achieving on a par with their age and 
grade level are underachieving. This isn't 
necessarily true. They may be overachieving 
or achieving at expentancy, when comr^ared 
with their mental abilities," points out Ro- 
sina Espinoza, director of Espanola's remed- 
ial reading project. 

Espanola selects children for remedial 
reading on the basis of mental abilities scores 
vs. achievement. Therefore, the primary 
"known" in the remedial reading class is that 
each child is capable of achieving at higher 
rates. If he isn't, there is something wrong 
with the instruction prescribed for him. This 
knowledge makes true individualization of 
instruction imperative. And. individualized 
instruction is the fare for all children in this 
special program. 

The Espanola Public Schools, serving a geo- 
graphic area of some 950 square miles and a 
predominant population of Spanish-speaking 



and American Indian children, face severe 
(3rob!ems economically, socially nnd cultural 
ly. Language problems are majo*-, and patrons 
have long been concerned ovr,i the low read- 
ing achievement exhibited by their children. 
It was at a peak of this concern in 1971 that 
a close study of reading problems was com- 
pleted. 

Through the study,, it was determined 
that remediation at the junior and scr.ior high 
school levels was relatively ineffective; that 
large group remediation had proved ineffec- 
tive; that instruction in the past had been 
general rather than individualized;, and thai 
selection of students for remediation had 
been on the basis of grade level and age 
rather than potential. 

With these facts in mind, plans were made 
for the new remedial reading program. This 
program is designed for second, third and 
fourth graders; classes are limited to six, with 
some as small as two students in special cases; 
individualized instruction's based on a battery 
of diagnostic tests and teacher observation; 
stt 'dents are selected on the basis of disparity 
between mental abilities and achievement. The 
ambitious primary objective is to triple the 
mean learning ratio of students while in the 
program, as compared with the ratio before 
the program. 

The program was established at Sombrillo 
and Espanola Elementary Schools, where the 
reading underarhievement rates were higher 
than those of the rest of the district. Students 
generally were schedu!'^ J for one hour daily, 
four times a week, leaving the fifth day free 
for remedial reading teachers to schedule 
parent conferences, conferences with other 
teachers and special assistance for individual 
students. 

Each second, third and fourth grader is 
adrninistered both mental abilities tnnd read- 
ing achievement tests. Ms, Espinoza, after 
vears' e^' lence with the program, as- 
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serts that even the fourth grade is almost too 
late. "I would like to be able to concentrate 
on second and third graders," she says, "be- 
cause we are seeing that the fourth grede is 
almost too late." 

After the tests are administered, compu- 
tations are n ade using the Albert Harris 
method for establishing the Reading Expec 
tancy Quotient. A priority ranking then is 
made of students, and those highest on the 
priority list are enrolled in one of the reme- 
dial classe^:. 

"Those with the greatest differences are 
given high priority, so that what happens is 
we get kids in all ability groups," she points 
out. "We try to group them in class on the 
basis of similar needs, but this is difficult. 
It also IS fascinating, because you take two 
tudents with the'same needs, work with 



them for five minutes and they separate 
and their needs differ greatly." 

During the 1973-74 school year, five 
classes w^re held at Espanola Elementary, 
while four were held at Sombrillo. 

"One of my classes here at Espanola 
Elementary this year was composed of only 
two students in a half-hour session. Both are 
hyperactive and very distractive, so we had to 
make special arrangements for them, "Ms. 
Espinoza explains. 

Once the prioiities have been established, 
children selected for the program are givrn a 
battery of diagnostic tests, including visual and 
auditory screening, visual perception, lateral 
dominance and an incomplete sentence test 
to determine attitudes An informal reading 
inventory also is ^administered, along with a 
silent r^adi..y comprehension test. ' 
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them for five minutes and they separate 
and their needs differ greatly." 

During the 1973-74 school year, five 
classes were held at Espanola Elementary, 
while four were held at Sombrillo. 

"One of my classes here at Espanola 
Elementary this year was composed of only 
two students in a half hour session. Both f^re 
hyperactive and very distractive, so we had to 
make special arrangements for them, "Ms. 
Espinoza explains. 

Once the priorities have been established, 
children selected for the program are given a 
battery of diagnostic tests, including visual and 
auditory screening, visual perception, lateral 
dominance and an incomplete sentence test 
to determine attitudes. An informal reading 
inventory also is administered, along with a 
silent reading comprenension test. 



Through this process, instructional pro- 
grams for each child can be planned. Ad- 
ditionally, physical defects can be discovered 
so that medical examinations can be recom- 
mended. In some cases, children have been 
fitted with glasses or hearing aids, thereby 
eliminating the root cause of their reading 
problems. In other instances, children in need 
of special education services have been identi- 
fied, and referrals have been made. In most 
cases, however, instructional solutions are 
indicated. 

The classroom approach is varied, and 
each learning activity is scheduled in 15- 
minute segments. Materials include tapes, 
reading games, visual pe/ception lessons, film- 
strips, Hoffman Achievement Units, blocks 
and parquetry sets with pattern cards, li- 
brary books, high interest-low vocabulary 
books, paperbacks and hardbacks with ac- 
companying records, sight vocabulary card 
sets and overhead transparencies. The room 
is arranged for this variety, and there is a 
large carpeted area for free reading and com- 
fortable oral reading sessions. 

"The daily schedule for each child is based 
on test scores and our evaluation of the child's 
progress the previous day. We have many game 
activities, we read to them, and we have them 
read to us. We feel they should make all the 
mistakes they wish, as long as they are read- 
ing. Every child has a learning style and a 
learning interest, and we have to be as flexi- 
ble as possible, watch him closely and change 
our plans when we see that we aren't get- 
ting results," Ms. Espinoza says. 

Evaluations are conducted daily. The 
teachers, with assistance from the instruc- 
tional aides assigned to each classroom, re- 
view the day's activities, make note of special 
items in each child's progress folder and up- 
date progress charts for each student. 

"This evaluation takes up much time and 
energy, but we feel it is essential for this type 
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of program. We also maintain case studies 
which include test data, school history, results 
of all individual diagnoses and anyth.ng else 
that will help give us an idea about a child's 
problem," she says. 

After two year' involvement, Ms. 
Espinoza's main concerns regarding me 
program are continuity and retention. She 
is concerned that there is no structure cui 
rently available in the Espanola Schc'Ols for 
continuation of approaches used in the re- 
medial reading program, and concerned that 
about 50 per cent of the children who show 
substantial gains in reading have lost ^hose 
gains within one or two years. 

"We spend a considerable amount of time 
working with the other teachers c^ ncerning 
reading techniques and activities, but we have 
no formal structure which will ensure continu- 
ity of the approach through the upper grades/' 
she points out. 

Retention also is a problem. 

"The child gets a paradoxical idea of him- 
self in the remedial reading class. Our pro- 
gram is based on instructional levels, and he 
is constantly achieving. When he gets back 
into the regular classroom and fails, he won 
ders what's wrong with him. These children 
learn best when they are taught on an instruc 
tional level and not on a frustration level," 
she says. 

Ms. Espinoza said followup studies of the 
students, although not formalized, show that 
some revert to their original learning ratio 
during their first year out of the ptogjam. 
Others, however, continue to gain, so that by 
the sixth grade about half continue *o pro- 
gress, while about half have reverted to their 
original learning ratios. 

Remediation in Espanola has become an 
innovative process of striving tor individual 
possibles, rather than the fallacious general- 
ization that all fourth graders should bj read 
,^^-at the fourth grade level. 
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TABLE F 

ESPANOLA REMEDIAL READING 
Learning Rates 



Remedial Students 
Control Group# 

*A rate of 12.6 times as fast as rate before entering program 
+A rate of 5.6 times as fast as rate before entering program 
#Students on priority list but not enrolled in program beo 
ranking on list 

NOTE: The differences between 1971-72 gain and 1972-7; 
uted as follows: 1) 1972-73 post-test results from sp 
72 used as pre-tests, with no accounting for sui 
2) students in program for more than one year tend 
gain in preceeding years; and 3) in 197273 differ 
same test were given, while in 1971-72 different fj 
test were given. 



1971-72 1 

Before After Bef< ^ 
.22 2.69* 

1.07 1.30 M 
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TABLE F 

ESP' JLA REMEDIAL READING 
Learning Rates 

1971-72 1972-73 

Before After Before After 

Hemedial Students .22 2.69* .27 1.50+ 

Control Group# 1.07 1.30 .83 .84 

*A rate of 12.6 times as fast as rate before entering program 
+A rate of 5.6 times as fast as rate before entering program 
#Students on priority list but not enrolled in program because of lower 
ranking on list 

NOTE: The differences between 1971-72 gain and 1972-73 gain attrib- 
uted as follows: 1 ) 1972-73 post-test results from spring of 1971- 
72 used as pre tests, with no accounting for summer losses; 
2) students in program for more than one year tend to show less 
gain in preceeding years; and 3) in 1972-73 different levels of 
same test were given, while in 1971-72 different forms of same 
test were given. 
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At Floyd Elementary School, the futuris- 
tic "big brother is watching" is a reality today, 
but in this instance with a positive connotation. 
'Big Brother' in many cases literally is some- 
one's big brother who is watching and help- 
ing, because big brother is one of the youth 
tutors who has helped make it possible for the 
Floyd Schools to individualize instruction for 
all its elementary students. 

Floyd is a small, rural school district, rel- 
atively isolated, and until v^ry recent times 
fearful each year of being swallowed by con- 
solidation with some other small, neighbor- 
ing school district. The school population 
is characterized by a heterogeneous mixture 
of children from three races, and there is a 
high population of migratory children. Thus, 
the mobility rate in the schools is high, rang- 
ing between 50 and 60 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, individualized instruction wa!» 
almost mandatory, if learning rates were to be 
improved. 

However, because of economic factors, 
Floyd could not conceive of the traditional 
approach to improving its school program, so 
the only other alternative was something new, 
something innovative and something with a 
reasonable chance of success. Administrators 
looked at their district for possible resources, 
and the most obvious and most accessible 
were their own high school and junior high 
school students. 

Initial work with student tutors began in 
1970 through the assistance of State Depart- 
ment of Education professionals experienced 
^ th concepts being attempted through the 
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Western States Small Schools Project, an or- 
ganization formed by State Departments of 
Education in New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona to improve education in 
small rural schools. With this initial exper- 
ience, Gerry D. Washburn, Floyd superintend- 
ent, and his administrative staff could see 
some promise in the concept. 

However, they also could see that stu- 
dents could not be used effectively unless 
they were provided with specific materials 
designed for use in such a program, unless 
adequate supervision were maintained and 
unless appropriate inservice training were 
given. So, they worked up a project propo- 
sal, "Student Tutors for Individualized In- 
struction", and Title III granted the district 
$4,000 in 1971-72 to begin work. 

The basic aim of the project was to in- 
dividualize instruction for all elementary 
students in the areas of math, language arts 
and reading. Basic goals were to use student 
Volunteer tutors as part of the differentiated 
staff to individualize instruction, to prepare 
learning packets for instructional use which 
would maximize the effectiveness of the stu- 
dent tutors, and to acquaint other school dis- 
tricts with the procedures and methods of 
utilizing student tutors in the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

The initial grant, then, was used for a four- 
week summer session with teachers and admin- 
istrators in planning the basic implementation 
procedure and developing scope and sequence 
instructional packets for elementary grades in 
reading, language arts and mathematics. During 
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Western States Small Schools Project, an or- 
ganization formed by State Deportments of 
Education in New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona to improve education in 
small rural schools. With this initial exper- 
ience, Gerry D. Washburn, Floyd superintend- 
ent, and his administrative staff could see 
some promise in the concept. 

However, they also could see that stu- 
dents could not be used effectively unless 
they were provided with specific materials 
designed for use in such a program, unless 
adequate supervision were maintained and 
unless appropriate inservice training were 
given. So, they worked up a project propo- 
sal, "Student Tutors for Individualized In- 
struction", and Title ill granted the district 
$4,000 in 1971-72 to begin work. 

The basic aim of the project was to in- 
dividualize instruction for all elementary 
students; in the areas of math, language arts 
and reading. Basic goals were to use student 
volunteer tutors as part of the differentiated 
staff to individualize instruction, to prepare 
learning packets for instructional use which 
would maximize the effectiveness of the stu- 
dent tutors, and to acquaint other school dis 
tricts wrth the procedures and methods of 
utilizing student tutors in the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

The initial grant, then, was used for a four- 
week summer session with teachers and admin- 
istrators in planning the basic implementation 
procedure and developing scope and sequence 
instructional packets for elementary grades In 
reading, language arts and mathematics. During 



the first summer, the basic planning was com- 
pleted, and a number of learning packets 
were developed for language arts at the early 
elementary level and for mathematics through 
the sixth grade. Corresponding teacher packets 
also were designed. 

The learning packets were developed 
through analysis of no fewer than four basic 
texts in the pertinent subject matter areas. 
Each packet covers one concept in learning 
scope and sequence. That is, each concept is 
covered in all its possible contexts, and learn- 
ing of the concept follows recoyiized seq- 
uential steps. Each packet contains its own 
pre-test; M necessary materials, as well as 
instructions for the teacher or tutor, and a 
post-test. The packets were designed so that 
anyone with rudimentary inservice training 
could use them effectively in working with 
children. 

After the first summer's work, phase-in 
implementation began. During the first sem- 
ester of the 1972-73 school year, both the 
teacher and learner packets were put into use 
in the regular classroom setting so that both 
the students and the teachers could become 
accustomed to them. Also, this gave teachers 
the opportunity to judge the effectiveness of 
the packets in actual use, so that any drastic 
problems could be eliminated before the next 
implementation step was taken. 

This began with the second semester in 
1972-73. The lower elementary grades 1-3 
were reorganized into a non-graded, open 
school setting, and each student was given a 
schedule card, breaking the day into 15-minute 
modules and generally grouping the students 
into levels of need for each subject matter 
area. Math, language arts and reading required 
three modules, but breaks were provided at 
15-minute intervals to maintain high interest. 
Grades 4-6 remained in the traditional setting 
of selfcontained classrooms. However, team 
teaching was utilized, and the learning packets 
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for mathematics through the sixth grade were 
used, along with the new student tutors and 
regular classroom aides. 

Originally, the program involved all 106 
elementary students and some 40 per cent of 
the high school and junior high students as 
youth tutors. At the beginning, the tutors 
were volunteers from study halls. No qualifi 
cations were established for the tutors, since 
Floyd had found in earlier experiences that 
students who have difficulty with reading 
can successfully tutor younger students in 
reading. The result is almost always posi- 
tive for both tutor and tutee, since tutors 
who had always experienced difficulty in a 
certain subject area seem always^ to leaf n in a 
great spurt after beginning a tutoring exper- 
ience in that subject matter area with a 
younger student. 

Although there were no qualifications 
required for tutors, specific guidelines were 
developed for their involvement in the pro- 
gram. In order to avoid exploitation, tutor 
time was limited to no more than five hours 
a week, and activities such as grading of pa- 
pers and taking of attendance were forbidden. 
Also, teacher supervision of tutors was 
strictly controlled. In total, 54 tutors were 
involved the first year, 57 the second year, 
and 43 in 1973-74. / 

The basic procedure followj^d in Floyd is 
simple. Tutors are given rudimentary inser- 
vice training in use of all audio-visual equip- 
ment, the location of materials and supplies 
and the location and use of learning packets. 
Formal inservice training on teaching techni- 
ques is avoided, although informal, one-to-one 
discussion sessions on techniques are held be- 
tween teachers and tutors from time to time. 
The formal approach is avoided, according to 
Floyd project personnel, because this tends to 
decrease valuable tutor spontaneity and ef- 
fipf^iveness. 




After tutors have received inservice training, 



they are assigned to elementary students. Us- 
ing the sequential learning packets, tutors first 
administer the pre-test for a given concept. If 
a student demonstrates that he has mastered 
the concept, the tutor selects the next s.e> 
quential concept, administers the pre test, and 
the process continues until testing shows the 
student has not mastered a particular concept. 

Then, the tutor begins instruction, follow- 
ing again the sequential lessons outlined in the 
learning packets. Instruction is based on the 
activities suggested in the packet and makes 
use of any or all materials. When the process 
has oeen completed, the post-test is administer- 
ed. If the student demonstrates mastery, a 
new learning packet on a new concept is se- 
lected, and the process is repeated. However, if 
mastery is not demonstrated, the tutor goes 
back and selects an alternative approach, 
using alternative methods and materials for 
teaching the same concept. All the alternatives 
also are included in the learning paclcets, al- 
though in many cases consultation with the 
teacher is necessary. 

Throughout the entire process, the teach- 
er is observing progress, tutor-tutee rela- 
tionships, assisting tutors or students in 
specific problem areas and reviewing and 
revising individual student learning prescrip- 
tions. The teachers are freed to do more pre- 
scriptive work, to spend more time with 
specific children needing more specialized help, 
to spend more time in planning and in teach- 
ing other subjects in the curriculum, and to 
spend more time evaluati'^g, not only student 
progress, but methods, activities, materials 
and techniques. 

Daily scheduling provides enough flexi- 
bility for teacher-tutor conferences for assis- 
tance and guidance in particular areas. In some 
cases, tutors do not understand the concepts 
they are going to be required to assist their stu- 
dents with, but in any case, periodic confer- 
ences are scheduled for review, evaluation and 
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they are assigned to elementary students. Us- 
ing the sequential learning packets, tutors first 
administer the pre-test for a given concept. If 
a student demonstrates that he has mastered 
the concept, the tutor selects the next se- 
quential concept, administers the pre-test, and 
the process continu^ until testing shows the 
student has not mastered a particular concept. 

Then, the tutor begins instruction, follow- 
ing again the sequential lessons outlined in the 
learning packets. Instruction is based on the 
activities suggested in the packet and makes 
use of any or all materials. When the process 
has been completed, the post-test is administer- 
ed. If the student demonstrates mastery, a 
new learning packet on a new concept is se- 
lected, and the process is repeated. However, if 
mastery is not demonstrated, the tutor goes 
back and selects an alternative approach, 
using alternative methods and materials for 
teaching the same concept. All the alternatives 
also are included in the learning packets, al- 
though in many cases consultation with the 
teacher is necessary. 

Throughout the entire process, the teach- 
er is observing progress, tutor-tutee rela- 
tionships, assisting tutors or students in 
specific problem areas and reviewing and 
revising individual student learning prescrip- 
tions. The teachers are freed to do more pre- 
scriptive work, to spend more time with 
specific children needing more specialized help, 
to spend more time in planning and in teach- 
ing other subjects in the curriculum, and to 
spend more time evaluating, not only student 
progress, but methods, activities, materials 
and techniques. 

Daily scheduling provides enough flexi- 
bility for teacher-tutor conferences for assis- 
tance and guidance in particular areas. In some 
cases, tutors do not understand the concepts 
they are going to be required to assist their stu- 
dents with, but in any case, periodic confer- 
ences are scheduled for review, evaluation and 
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discussion of progress. Floyd project personnel 
stress that continuous communication among 
the teachers, aides, tutors and students is nec- 
essary for success of the program. 

In keeping with one of the objectives, 
Floyd has offered workshops for other school 
districts. Five di«;tricts were represented 
by 24 teachers during the 1972-73 workshop, 
while in 1973-74 a total of 42 teachers and 
administrators attended from 12 school dis- 
tricts. As a result, several districts already have 
incorporated parts of the proje'^t into their 
own programs. 

As the project developed, some of the de- 
tails are changed. Although the original tutors 
were volunteers, a new system was developed 
whereby some of the tutors were able to re- 
ceive high school credit for their work, while 
others enrolled in a special vocational human 
development course and received limited sti- 
pends as classroom aides through their tutor- 
ing experience. 

In addition, enrichment experiences were 
added through use of special talents of the 
tutors. Piano, guitar and art were among the 
enrichment activities, while a special project 
involved bilingual education. High school 
non-Spanish speakers who have taken Spanish 
in high school are increasing their fluency 
by working bilingually with elementary young- 
sters and their Spanish-speaking peers. 

Objective testing in Floyd shows the pro- 
gram is succeeding. The Floyd Schools have 
received exemplary status from the State 
Board of Education on the basis of student 
gains as compared with previous years. Learn- 
ing alone has increased in the basic subject 
matter areas, but the affective results have yet 
to be determined. It is more than likely, how- 
ever, that affective gains have been as drama 
tic as those in the cognitive areas. It is certain 
that the big brother concept in Floyd is posi- 
tive, the antithesis of Orwell's bleak vision of 
7984. 
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Northeastern New Mexico is a vast plain 
stretching from the Texas and Oklahoma bor- 
ders to the wilderness areas of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest. The land is sprinkled with tiny 
communities, dotted with large and small 
ranches and farms. This is home for 10,000 
school children who must be educated . 
They have the same needs as children in 
urban areas, but the resources in their isola- 
ted communities are not adequate to meet 
those needs. 

The Educational Services Center, estab- 
lished in East Las Vegas in 1971, was designed 
to tackle part of this pro^m, providing poor, 
rural school districts with psychological, read- 
ing, special education and student-staff informa- 
tion services. Cooperating in the program are 
seven other school districts, and the original 
plan was to continue the program after feder- 
al funding sources were exhausted through pro- 
rated costing to all districts on the basis of use. 

East Las Vegas, the sponsoring school 
district, has suffered some problems during 
the three years' experience with the project, 
but most of these problems stem from the 
large geographic area covered by the project 
and from poor communications. Personnel 
in the program agree that if such a project is 
to be continued or implemented in another 
area, an adequate number of consultants 
should be made available to cover the geo- 
graphic area involved, and a maximum effort 
should be made, prior to implementation, 
to establish a functional method of communi- 
cating. Commitment to and understanding of 
all aSf-^ects of planned services must be evident 
from the beginning. Otherwise, they agree, 
the project will not reach its potential. 
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In the project, Mitchell Relin, psychologist, 
was consultant for psychological services. He 
originally planne^ to do diagnostic testing 
on referral from tfeachers, psychological eval- 
uation for emotional problems, recommenda- 
tions for remediatioiH of specific problems, 
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In the project, Mitche'l Relin, psychologist, 
was consultant for psychological services. He 
originally planned ;o do diagnostic testing 
on referral from tiiachers, psychological eval 
uation for emotional problems, recommenda- 
tions for remediation of specific problems. 
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Resources: 

teacher counselor consultations and informal 
workshops in behavioral and other areas as 
applied to teaching and counseling. 

"The majority of my work was in I.Q. 
testing, behavioral problen nd recommenda- 
tions for counseling," says i.^iin. "Some 
schools made adequate use of my services, 
and others didn't, but I think that was because 
my role in the school wasn't understood from 
the beginning." 

Relin says, however, that the most impor- 
tant thing was accomplished. 

"We have identified a lot of kids who need 
special help, we have made recommendations, 
and some of those kids are getting the help 
they need. Teachers are beginning to look at 
different things, and they have become more 
able to differentiate among the problems 
their students have," Relin says. 

Working as a team with Relin was Errol 
Zuch, reading specialist. The reading services 
portion of the project was designed to pro- 
vide individual diagnostic testing, follow-up 
work with the classroom teachers and/or 
remedial reading teachers, inservice training 
and workshops, and consultation with teachers 
on appropriate materials for specific reading 
problems. 

Zuch, as Relin, spent most of his project- 
time administering individual diagnostic 
tests, and the two working as a team were 
often able to isolate specific psychological or 
physical learning disabilities which impaired 
a child's ability to succeed in school. In co- 
operation with Shirley Jones, coordinator 
With the Special Education Instructional Ma- 
terials Center, another branch of the project, 
they were able to provide materials to assist 
teachers in remediating specific problems. 
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They also made recommendations regarding 
imedical checkups, where specialized medicjl 
attention was indicated. 

Zuch and Relin feel that more effective 
use of their services could have been made 
through more frequent workshops and inser 
vice training sessions and more frequent 
teacher-student consultations. However, they 
point out that there was no other resource 
available to the schools for special diagnos 
tic testing, and this testing was vital in a r^ajor 
ity of cases referred to them. 

The Instructional Materials Center, part 
of a statewide network for the delivery of 
special education services in New Mexico, 
serves 29 school districts in Northeastern New 
Mexico. Ms. Jones, coordinator, travels thou- 
sands of miles annually to serve the assigned 
region, giving workshops, delivering materials 
and working with teachers. (For complete 
information regarding the SEIMC's, please see 
"The Sears and Roebuck of Special Edu- 
cation".) 

Rounding out the services provided by the 
center is the student-staff information branch, 
headed by Joe Stein, data processing specialist. 
The student-staff information section main- 
tained, for the East Las Vegas Schools on a 
pilot basis, complete computerized information 
including student master records, student at- 
tendance reporting, stydent grade reporting, 
student scheduling, student test records and 
student health and immunization records. 
In addition, the computer stored information 
on staff payroll accounting, equipment inven- 
tories, activity fund accounting, a personnel 
information data bank and a statistical analysis 
of student test data. 

"A lot of work went into setting this up 



originally, and it has been a battle of commun 
ications constantly. The isolation of the out- 
lying school districts and the poor telephone 
service has been the biggest part of the prob- 
lem," Stein says. 

However, complete records are in the com 
puter for East Las Vegas, while Springer's 
payroll accounting, student attendance and 
grade reporting also have been included. In 
addition, payroll services have been provided 
for Luna Vocational-Technical School in Las 
Vegas, and all student master data for the 
Pecos schools are on computer. 

"The purpose of this project was to pro- 
vide data processing services in the small 
school districts which could least afford 
these services. An excellent system would be 
realized if each district to be served had a 
terminal and printer, so each district could 
prepare its own information, edit it and send 
it to the central computer," says Stein. 

He points out that the East Las Vegas 
Schools have received many benefits from 
the program. Many hours of work have been 
saved for the teachers and principals in 
the attendance reporting segment, alone. 

"We developed a system for the high 
school on the" basis of period absences. 
That way, we are able to determine any ab- 
sence patterns. With this system, you can 
attempt many different methods and 
keep track of their effectiveness," he 
points out. 

Because of the data processing system, 
student registration at Robertson High is no 
longer the long complicated process it was in 
the past. Students are polled at the end of 
the year regarding the courses they desire 
to take and any courses which they would 
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originally, and it has been a battle of commun- 
ications constantly. The isolation of the out- 
lying school districts and the poor telephone 
service has been the biggest part of the prob- 
lem," Stein says. 

However, complete records are in the com- 
puter for East Las Vegas, while Springer's 
payroll accounting, student attendance and 
grade reporting also have been included. In 
addition, payroll services have been provided 
for Luna Vocational-Technical School in Las 
Vegas, and all student master data for the 
Pecos schools are on computer. 

"The purpose of this project was to pro- 
vide data processing services in the small 
school districts which could least afford 
these services. An excellent system would be 
realized if each district to be served had a 
terminal and printer, so each district could 
prepare its own information, edit it and send 
it to the central computer," says Stein. 

He points out that the East Las Vegas 
Schools have received many benefits from 
the program. Many hours of work have been 
saved for the teachers and principals in 
the attendance reporting segment, alone. 

"We developed a system for the high 
school on the' basis of period absences. 
That way, we are able to determine any ab- 
sence patterns. With this system, you can 
attempt many different methods and 
keep track of their effectiveness," he 
points out. 

Because of the data processing system, 
student registration at Robertson High is no 
longer the long complicated p»*ocess it was in 
the past. Students are polled at the end of 
the year regarding the courses they desire 
to take and any courses which they would 
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like to see offered during the coming year. 
This information is sorted, and analyses are 
made, forming the basis for course offerings 
the next year. 

"We register on a college system. The 
students select the teachers and the courses 
they want. Any conflicts are settled by the 
students themselves, and prerequisites and 
other qualifying information are checked by 
the counselor at the end of the registration 
process. We get all the slips, do the course 
print-outs and are finished with registration 
in one day," Stein says. 

He feels the most frequently used infor- 
mation generated by the service is the analysis 
of all test data in the schools. He said teach- 
ers, counselors, parents, the federal govern- 
ment, state education officials and others all 
have used this information on many occa- 
sions in the past. 

The East Las Vegas Educational Services 
Center was an ambitious project, and person- 
nel remain committed to the original concept. 
However, they also are firmly in agreement 
that success depends on adequate staffing or 
a managable geographic area, commitment 
by those receiving the services, and a clear, 
functioning line of communication among 
all the benefiting districts. 
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"I'd Stick around for another year just to 
work on it." 

Jeff Dulany, a senior at Moriarty High 
School, was serious. He spent 12 years in the 
Moriarty Schools, was to graduate in a week, 
but he was seriously willing to return for an- 
other year to work in the cooperative guidance 
program developed midway through the 1973- 





74 school year. 

Dulany, who was a peer counselor in tho 
program, didn't seem to be alone in his enthu- 
siasm. Despite the hustle and bustle of finals 
week, the guidance center at the high school 
hosted a handful of young visitors viewing 
a filmstrip on drug problems, and there were 
two or threft more leafing through pamphlets 
on career opportunities and vocational educa- 
tion. The atmosphere c,nd Jhe students vvcro 
open, friendly and outwardly enthi siastic. 

Less than a year before, the Moriarty 
Schools had been in transition. The students 
were then taking a leading role and they 
were expressing a desire to help. One or the 
approaches attempted by the new superin- 
tendent, John Salvo, is the cooperative guid- 
ance program. 

"I have been interested in this kind of 
approach for several years, It has been imple- 
mented in other schools in the countf>^and 
apparently was successful. We set up a commit- 
tee of 14 people from all areas of the school 
district, with student representatives from 
the high school and middle school. They 
did almost all the planning for the project," 
Salvo says. 

The district had hoped for a full year's 
experience with the project, but funding was 
received for a six-month pilot project, and the 
project was operational at the high school 
level for about one semester. Limited activ- 
ities also were offered at the elementary 
level, although project plans call for inten- 
sification 'n the elementary school. 

"This program will not work unless we 
work very hard on communications, and we 
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74 school year. 

Dulany, who was a peer counselor in the 
program, didn't seem to be alone in his enthu- 
siasm. Despite ihe hustle and bustle of finals 
week, the guidance center at the high school 
hosted a handful of young visitors viewing 
a fiimstrip on drug problems, and there were 
two or three more leafing through pamphlets 
on career opportunities and vocational educa- 
tion. The atmosphere and the students were 
open, friendly and outwardly enthusiastic. 

Less than a year before, the Moriarty 
dIs had been in transition. The students 
(hen taking a leading role and they 
were expressing a desire to help. One of the 
approaches attempted by the new superin- 
tendent, John Salvo, is the cooperative guid- 
ance program. 

"I have heen interested in this kind of 
approach for several years. It has been imple- 
mented in other schools in the country and 
apparently was successful. We set up a commit- 
te. of 14 people from all areas of the schoc' 
district, with student representatives from 
the high school and middle ?:hooL They 
did almost all the planning for the project," 
Salvo says. 

The district had hoped for a full year's 
experience with the project, but funding was 
received for a six-month pilot project, and the 
prc;2Ct was operational at the high school 
level for about one semester. Liniited activ- 
ities also were offered at the elementary 
levei, although project plans call for inten 
sification in the elementary school. 

"This program wHI not work unless we 
work very hard on communications, and we 



have to get to the problem at the elementary 

level," sr 'S Salvo. 

The concept was adopted to meet some of 
the pressing needs of the district. Salvo ex- 
plains ii would be impossible for the Moriarty 
Schools to provide adequate guidance and 
counseling services for all its students under 
current constraints. Roy George is the only 
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counselor available for 927 students; he 
could meet each student in the district dur- 
ing a 180-day school year if he scheduled five 
visits per day, an obvious improbability. Fur 
thermore, an assessment of the situation in 
the district showed that parents and the x-^om- 
munity were not involved enough in the activ- 
ities of the school and were concerned, among 
other things, about the lack of communications 
between themselves and their children. 

Plans for the cooperative guidance pro 
gram call for establishment of three centers, 
one each at the elementary, mid-high, and 
high school levels. These centers are to be 
^"^nized around a media approach using film 
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strips, records, books, pamphlets and other 
material on career opportunities, educational 
opportunities, study habits, drug problems, 
personality development, self-understanding 
and understanding of others, peer relation- 
ships and other problem or interest subjects 
for different age groups. Some of the mater- 
ials and accompanying equipment were re- 
ceived and put to use in the high school on 
a limited basis in 1973-74. 

The centers are to be open during all 
school hours, with future plans calling for 
special hours after school and on weekends . 
Each centerjis to be equipped with com- 
fortable furniture and staffed with an adult 
aide and a peer counselor/aide, A widely 
advertised telephone number also is to be used 
for parents or students with a question or pro- 
blem they wish to discuss anonymously or 
conveniently without the need for a person- 
al visit to the center. 

The goal, then, is to expand guidance 
and counseling services to all students and 
parents, making use of all methods available, 
including audio-visual media, peer counseling, 
group arid individual counseling and consult- 
ants. 

"I have never seen a guidance and coun- 
seling program work like it should. There usu- 
ally are too few counselors for the work load. 
If this works as we want rt to, it will be stu- 
dent oriented for nine months, and in the 
summer it will be parent oriented. Thay way, 
everyone gets involved," Salvo says. 

He pointed out that Moriarty Schools 
suffer from the universal and chronic educa- 
tion problem - poor communications. 

"We want to get parents to use the cen- 
ter, students to use the center - bring every- 
body together, and that way, we shot Id have 
students, 'eachers, parents and administrators 
understanding each other and working to- 
gether," he says. 

"After we get going, it should be one of 
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strips, records, books, pamphlets and other 
material on career opportunities, educational 
opportunities, study habits, drug problems, 
personality development, self-understanding 
and understanding of others, peer relation- 
ships and other problem or interest subjects 
for different age groups. Some of the mater- 
ials and accompanying equipment were re- 
ceived and put to use in the high school on 
a limited basis in 1973-74. 

The centers are to be open during all 
school hours, with future plans callmgfor 
special hours after school and on weekends . 
Each center is to be equipped with com- 
fortable furniture and staffed with an aduit 
aide and a peer counselor/aide. A widely 
advertised telephone number also is to be used 
for parents or students with a question or pro- 
blem they wish to discuss anonymously or 
conveniently without the need fc! a person- 
al visit to the center. 

The goal, then, is to expand guidance 
and counseling services to all students and 
parents, making use of all methods available, 
including audio-visual media, peer counseling, 
group and individual counseling and consult- 
ants. 

"I have never seen a guidance and coun- 
seling program work like it should. There usu- 
ally are too few counselors for the work load. 
If this works as we want it to, it will be stu- 
dent oriented for nine months, and in the 
summer it will be parent oriented. Thay way, 
everyone gets involved," Salvo says. 

He pointed out that Moriarty Schools 
suffer from the universal and chronic educa- 
tion problem poor communications. 

"We want to get parents to use the cen- 
ter, students to use the center •- bring ever> ■ 
body together, and that way, we should have 
students, teachers, parents and administrators 
understanding each other and working to- 
gether," he says. 

"After we get going, it should be one of 
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the best kinds of guidance programs at the 
lowest possible operational cost," Salvo notes. 
"We feel we're going to spend only $40,000 
for 1,200 kids in the future, which is a very 
reasonable cost. We will get a good program 
for a low per pupil cost." 

Since groundwork and planning for the 
program had been accomplished previously, 
immediate implementation was possible after 
the grant was received. 

"We held three workshops for the 1 3 peer 
counselors who were selected for the program. 
And, we had a ten-day teacher workshop for 
teachers and parents. This workshop let teach- 
ers know about our program, about counsel- 
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ing in general and covered some of the prob- 
lems they might encounter in the classroom 
or at home," George said. 

Then, orientation sessions were held for 
the high school and middle school students. 
Small groups toured the facility, were made 
acquainted with the equipment and materials 
and met the adult aide and the peer counsel- 
ors. 

Participation was slow at first, George ad 
mits, but visitations increased gradually as 
more and more students and parents became 
familiar with the center, 

Mary Lee West, adult aide with the pro 
^ ,jm, a housewife and the mother of two 



young children, said, "It was rough at first, 
but once we got started, things changed. 
When we got the peer counselors, it helped a 
lot. Kids weren't afraid of it any more. I 
think about 75 per cent of the students have 
come through. They may not look at the film- 
strips or talk to anyone, but they are looking 
around and getting acquainted with the cen- 
ter." 

Ms. West said her work in the program 
has been rewarding for her, personally. "I'm 
learning a lot. I think this experience is going 
to help in my relationships with my own 
family," she says. 

Dulany, Shelley Clark and John Gale, 
peer counselors, agree they too are learn 
ing from their involvement in the center. 

"I've really learned a lot about people," 
said Ms. .Clark. 

"I've seen you really can't tell a book 
by its cover., There are so many inner feel- 
ings that you never see until you are talking 
to some of these kids, and they are different 
people than what you tl k they are," said 
Dulany. 

"You have to examine all the points 
when you're talking to people. You have 
to ask yourself it there's something you're 
overlooking or something else to the pro- 
blenr that the guy isn't telling you, and you 
have to be careful what you say," said Gale, 

George says, "It's too early to tell exact- 
ly what the impact will be, but it should be 
positive. Through the filmstrips, other mat^ 
erials, aides and peer counselors, we can reach 
everyone. I don't have to see everyone, or try 
to see everyone. But, if a student does want 
to see me, he has a better understanding of 
what his problems are. We can get right to the 
heart of the problem without spending a lot 
of time trying to define what is bothering a 
student or what his problems are. A lot of 
times kids can solve their own problems if 
they have the right resources." 
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young children, said, "It was rough at first, 
but once we got started, things changed. 
When we got the peer counselors, it helped a 
'3t, Kids weren't afraid of it any more. I 
think about 75 per cent of the students have 
come through. They may not look at the film 
strips or talk to anyone, but they are looking 
around and getting acquainted with the cen 
ter." 

Ms. West said her work in the program 
has been rewarding for her, personally. "I'm 
learning a lot. I think this experience is going 
to help in my relationships with my own 
family," she says. 

Dulany, Shelley Clark and John Gale, 
peer counselors, agree they too are learn- 
ing from their involvement in the center. 

"I've really learned a lot about people," 
said Ms. Clark. 

"I've seen you really can't tell a book 
by its cover. There are so many inner feel- 
ings that you never see until you are talking 
to some of these kids, and they are different 
people than what ycu think they are," said 
Dulany. 

"You have to examine all the points 
when you're talking to people. You have 
to ask yourself it there's something you're 
overlooking or something else to the pro- 
blem that tha guy isn't telling you, and you 
have to be careful what you say/' said Gale. 

George says, "It's too early to tell exact 
ly what the impact will be, but it should be 
positive. Through the fiimstrips, other mat- 
erials, aides and peer counselors, we can reach 
everyone. I don't have to see everyone, or try 
to see everyone. Rut, if a student does want 
to see me, he has a better understanding of 
what his problems are. We can get right to the 
heart of the problem without spending a lot 
of time trying to define what is bothering a 
student or what his problems are. A lot of 
times kids can solve their own problems if 
thev have the right resources." 



Manuel Lopez, peer counselor and stu- 
dent body leader, explained that, "We have 
a lot of shy people. It's common. I f he sees 
a filmstrip, this could help him see that 
other people have the same problems, and 
if he sees that, he might be more willing to 
talk to someone else. We're really listeners, 
because most of the kids just need someone 
to talk to confidentially." 

Full implementation of the Moriarty 
program comes in the future. The elemen- 
tary program is to be fully operational by 
the fall of 1974-75, and new equipment 
and materials are to be installed at the high 
school in a remodeled facility which will be 
more comfortable and pleasant. 

in the meantime, community interest 
is growing. 

"I've had calls from people who want 
to organize a parent group to meet regularly. 
They want to watch films and discuss them in 
group sessions, because they are now realizing 
that they have some of the same problems as 
their np'nhbors have in relating to their children, 
says George. 

Tho project is involving people, because, as 
Saivo puts it, "Guidance and counseling is 
people." 
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School to Home And Back Ag 



Following education's credibility crisis in 
the 60's, a gradual awareness developed of the 
importance of parents to the established edu- 
cation community. It was realized that if the 
ambitious goals of American education are to 
be realized in the ever more complex mesh of 
our society, parents must be involved. 

Parental involvement and awareness is one 
of the major goais of the Parent- Kindergarten 
Liaison Program, begun in the Pecos Indepen- 
dent Schools during the 1972-73 school vear. 

The Pecos Schools serve the village of 
Pecos and eight other small communities in 
the surrounding area. Pecos is relatively iso- 
lated, the other communities more so, and 
the educational background of the people is 
generally low. 

The precise goals of the Parent-Kinder- 
garten I iaison program are increase paren- 
tal awareness and understanding of child de- 
velopment, to provide more motivation for 
children in deprived areas and to develop 
better communications between hems and 
school. 

During 1973-74, Lena Smith and Virginia 
Alaniz were employed as liaison representa- 
tives, and activities were expanded to include 
parents of first graders, in addition to the 
>kindergarten parents. 

Activities basically are home centered, 
according to Ms. Smith, one of the liaison 
representatives. 

"Monday through Thursday we visit the 
homes and spend time with the parents, usu- 
ally the mother. We remain flexible in accord- 
ance with the home situation on a particular 
day, and if the atmosphere doesn't seem right, 
we go away and schedule a visit for another 
time," she says. "We average about six home 



contacts per day, ranging from 74 to 76 con- 
tacts per month. This ye?r, we had 94 child- 
ren participating in the program, officially." 

Much of the work with the parents in- 
volves demonstrations on the use of special 
learning materials which were purchased for 
the program, demonstrations on how to make 
educational toys and games using common 
household items, and practical counseling on 
child development, learning and behavior. 

The liaison representatives often find 
themselves in the role of sympathetic listen- 
ers as the parents grow to know them. 

"Often we are in the position of hearing 
all the problems, but this helps us to establish 
a trust with them. All of those discussions are 
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contacts^Der day, ranging from 74 to 76 con- 
tacts per month. This year, we had 94 child- 
ren particinating ip the program, officially." 

Much ot the work with the parents in- 
volves demonstrations on the use of special 
learning materials which were purchased for 
the program, demonstrations on how to make 
educational toys and games using common 
household items, and practical counseling on 
child development, learning and behavior. 

The liaison representatives often find 
themselves in the role of sympathetic listen- 
ers as the parents grow to know them. 

"Often we are in the position of hearing 
all the problems, but this helps us to establish 
a trust with them. All of those discussions are 



strictly confidential, and as time goes by par- 
ents become more receptive to suggestions 
regarding their children and their work in 
school," Ms. Smith says. 

"Attitude changes are the most impor- 
tant impact of the program, I feel. There 
*A/ere many times when parents couldn't come 
to school and simply didn't make an effort. 
But, when the liaison program began, atti- 
tudes started changing. Parents began to make 
a special effort to visit the schools, and v^e 
would often provide transportation in special 
cases. After a while, parents admitted that 
before, they hadn't been interested in what 
was going on in the schools." 

Their attitudes toward the schools change 
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with their attitudes /toward their children, ac- 
cording to Ms. Smith, and parents gradually 
become aware of the importance of working 
with their children, helping them with special 
projects at home and encouraging their special 
interests. 

New evaluation instruments, some of them 
developed for the program in 1973-74 with 
technical assistance from the State Depart 
ment of Education, are considered highly 
meaningful by Ms. Smith. 

Those instruments include individual home 
visitation contact reports, child-parent infor- 
mation sheets, daily record charts for parents, 
self evaluation forms for kindergarten children, 



reading conference records, informal reading 
inventory evaluation sheets, the Likert Scale 
for first graders, a children's questionnaire 
^or kindergarten and first grade, a parent at 
titude questionnaire and a form for evaluation 
of materials used in the program. 

"We are keeping individual folders on 
each child. These folders contain test data, 
all the questionnaires, other evaluation infor- 
mation, as well as the information form wfuch 
gives us a complete capsule history of the 
child, his medical background, his parents, 
his interests and other things," Ms. Smith 
points out. 

Records also are kept of each contact 
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reading conference records, informal reading 
inventory evaluation sheets, the Likert Scale 
for first graders, a children's questionnaire 
for kindergarten and first grade, a parent at- 
titude questionnaire and a form for evaluation 
of materials used in the program 

"We are keeping individual folders on 
each child. These folders contain test data, 
all the questionnaires, other evaluation infor- 
mation, as well as the information form which 
gives us a complete capsule history of the 
child, his medical background, his parents, 
his interests and other things," Ms. Smith 
points out. 

Records also are kept of each contact 



made. 

"Each time we visit a home, we enter 
this on a special form. We write down the 
n^cure of the visit, what was discussed re- 
gaiding the child, special notes, and what 
material we left in the home, if any. Every- 
thing we do during a visit, with the excep- 
tion of confidential discussions, is noted, and 
we have found these records to be valuable 
tools," she says. 

For one thing, the records are often re- 
ferred to during weekly sessions with the 
kindergarten and first grade teachers. Parent 
comments regarding their children's prob- 
lems, areas of learning difficulties and even 
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attitudes about school are discussed during 
these sessions. In turn, teachers often make 
special requests for visitations to specific 
homes because of events in their classrooms. 

"We have two-way communications at all 
times. The teachers are always aware of what 
we are doing. And, we make it a point to at- 
tend all first grade and kindergarten activi 
ties, such as field trips, activity programs and 
holiday parties," she says. 

Direct parent-teacher communications al 
so are strengthened via activities of the pro 
gram. The liaison representatives planned 
meetings in the evenings for parents and 
teachers so there would be an opportunity 
for personal exchange and discussion. 

"Two of these were pot luck suppers 
which turned out beautifully. We had teach- 
er skits, supper and a jam session with live 
music. Everyone got into it and everyone 
was relaxed and talking. The parents were 
comn.jnicating with the teachers in an open 
atmosphere, and relations were strengthened 
a great deal. We plan to continue this kind of 
activity, mixing fun and business, because 
we are convinced it is effective," Ms. Smith 
says. 

Materials for the program were purchased 
with special care. Most of them are easily 
adapted for group use, and many of them 
are put to triple duty, now, since the liaison 
representatives have established a small media 
center at Pecos Elementary School. Materials 
are checked out to teachers, taken to homes 
for parental use or remain in the media cen- 
ter and are used by children there during re- 
cess and other fi ee time. 

"The media center has been so popular 
that many children come in here during play 
periods and recess. We have things set up so 
they can work on their numbers or vowels for 
15 minutes and then we let them finger paint 
or decoupage or whatever else they want to 

Some of the children who come aren't 
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ever in our program," she says. 

Another popular new benefit of the pro- 
gram in 1973-74 wds the film library. The 
liaison representatives put out a special ef- 
fort to obtain films and were able to secure 
more than 100 from various state sources 
during the year. 

"We had films on just about everything - 
fairy tales, caves, bilingual films, science films, 
everything. That went over big, because most 
of these children have never been exposed to 
anything like this before," she points out. 

In one of her last home contacts for the 
year, Ms. Smith visited Linda Valencia, a 
housewife and mother of two young child- 
ren. Chris, the oldest, is five, and his younger 
brother, Miguel, is two. Chris was a kinder- 
garten student in the program during 1973-74, 
and his mother and Ms. Smith chatted about 
his progress during the year. 

"Chris has learned from the program. He 
has really learned. I wish he could stay in 
kindergarten for another year. He assumes a 
lot of responsibility, and I have been able to 
get along with him a lot better. His manners 
have shot up sky high," says Ms. Valencia. 

"Well," said Ms. Smith, "he had good 
manners originally." 

"Yes," said his mother with a smile, "but 
he learned to be a lot better." 

Chris is outgoing, talks freely and takes 
great pleasure in "reading" his favorite stories 
to visitors. 

"He really can't read," his mother ex- 
plains, "but he has memorized alt the stories 
his father reads to him. He wasn't interested 
really in reading before kindergarten, but he 
was interested in letters." 

"You wouldn't believe it now," she said 
after Chris had finished a dramatic reading of 
one of his favorite storybooks, "but he was 
very, very shy before he started kindergarten. 
He would hardly say a word to anyone." 
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Originally, the Roswell study of extended 
school year plans (ESY's) was primarily aimed 
at ferreting out possible dollar savings and 
thereby coming up with recommendations 
which could be implemented in many school 
districts around New Mexico to help relieve 
the state's chronic education dollar shortage. 

At the inception of the study, it should 
be remembered, the nation was still suffering 
the effects of a public outcry for education 
accountability, an outcry felt directly by 
many schools when bond issues were turned 
down in record numbers. The beginnings of 
federal court intervention in equitable distri 
bution of education funds and equal educa- 
tion opportunities for all children also were 
evident. So, at the time, the emphasis was 
generally on dollars, nationwide as well as in 
New Mexico. 

Yet, once the study began, it was deter- 
mined rather early that the financial impact 
of year-round school plans already had been 
basically established. It was concluded that 
elective plans (those which allow students and 
their parents to elect their own schedules) ac- 
tually result in an increase in operational cc^ts, 
whereas mandated plans (those where sched- 
ules are mandated by the school district) re- 
sult in savings through reduction of capital 
outlay and equipment costs. However, it was 
found at the same time that mandated plans 
usually result h an increase in operational 
funds and there is some additional transition- 
al cost when such programs are implemented. 
So, the general conclusion is that "year-round 
education would not result in reduced educa- 
tional expenditures for New Mexico schools." 



After this discovery, the dollar aspect 
took a back seat, and curriculum became the 
focus of attention. It was found that the 
seemingly limitless possibilities in enriching 
the curriculum under ESY's had been consid- 
ered more or less only incidentally in other 
areas of the country. Furthermore, a survey 
conducted by the Roswell project staff show- 
ed that 62 per cent of New Mexico's top 
school administrators were interested in ESY 
plans in terms of the possible alternatives such 
plans would offer for curriculum enrichment, 
and another 52 per cent were interested in the 
possibilities for improving the learning environ 
mentand practice. Therefore, Roswell's study 
took a right turn, toward curriculum. 

Receiving direct support from the State 
Department of Education, which had express- 
ed considerable interest in such a study for 
New Mexico's particular geographic, social, 
cultural and economic conditions, Roswell re- 
vised its original objectives somewhat and be- 
gan to work under new objectives, namely to 
examine the feasibility of ESY plans in New 
Mexico as related to curriculum innovation 
and improvement, with explorations into eco- 
nomics, implementation methods, evaluation 
designs and other similar items. 

A full year was devoted to this direction. 
Information, sometimes first hand through on- 
site visitations, was obtained from schools al- 
ready under some form of ESY schedule. 
Those schools included such well-known ones 
as La Mesa-Spring Valley (California), Valley 
View (Illinois), the Dade County (Florida) 
Quinmester Program, the Atlanta (Georgia) 
plan and the program at Francis Howell (Miss- 
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After this discovery, the dollar aspect 
took a back seat, and curriculum became the 
focus of attention. It was found that the 
seemingly limitless possibilities in enriching 
the curriculum under ESY's had been consid- 
ered more or less only incidentally in other 
areas of the country. Furthermore, a survey 
conducted by the Roswell project staff show- 
ed th^t 62 per cent of New Mexico's top 
school administrators were interested in ESY 
plans in terms of the possible alternatives such 
plans would offer for curriculum enrichment, 
and another 52 per cent were interested in the 
possibilities for improving the learning environ- 
ment and practice. Therefoie, Roswell's study 
took a right turn, toward curriculum. 

Receiving direct support from the State 
Department of Education, which had express- 
ed considerable interest in such a study for 
New Mexico's particular geographic, social, 
cultural and economic conditions, Roswell re- 
vised its original objectives somewhat and be- 
gan to work under new objectives, namely to 
examine the feasibility of ESY plans in New 
Mexico as related to curriculum innovation 
and improvement, with explorations into eco- 
nomics, implementation methods, evaluation 
desi^s and other similar items. 

A full year was devoted to this direction. 
Information, sometimes first hand through on- 
site visitations, was obtained from schools al- 
ready under some form of ESY schedule. 
Those schools included such well-kncvvn ones 
as La Mesa-Spring Valley (California), Valley 
View (Illinois), the Dade County (Florida) 
Quinmester Program, the Atlanta (Georgia) 
plan and the program at Francis Howell (Miss- 
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ouri). In addition, data were obtained from a 
wide variety of other sources (almost 300 in 
total), forming the basis for conclusions of the 
first-year study. 

Some general observations resulting were 
as follows: 

-ESY is not a new concept, since experiments 

in this are jegan as early as 1904. 
"There is infinite variety of ways to revise 

school calendars. 
-The 45-15 plan (45 days in school, 15 days 

out) is the most popular plan currently in 

use. 

-Experiences with the 45-15 plan have been 
predominantly positive, with savings realized 
in capital outlay with no impairment of stu- 
dent achievement. C'^mmunity support of 
these plans has been generally good, and 
support increased with actual experience. 

"There is little evidence that elective ESY 
plans, generally designed to enhance educa- 
tional opportunities, have influenced student 
achievement significantly. 

-The doqree of feasibility for any ESY plan 
varies from district to district because of lo- 
cal conditions. 

-There is evidence to indicate that ESY's are 
to become the r;.\e rather than the exception 
in the future because of the flexibility offer- 
ed in terms of C.e changing American life- 
style. 

Recommendations resulting from the 

1972- 73 study continued to center almost 
exclusively around curriculum. The thrust of 

1973- 74 activities was recommended in two 
broad areas, namely toward the many impli- 
cations of the nine-week curriculum unjt with 
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respect to grades 7-12, and toward an investi- 
gation of opportunities for curriculum reform 
within the framework of the 45-15 plan at 
the elementary level. 

Work in this direction began with a three- 
week workshop just prior to the opening of 
the T973-74 school year. Project personnel 
explained to the 26 participants (22 teachers 
and four administrators) the basic ideas be- 
hind the ESY and the nine-week short course 
concepts. The workshop participants were 
to assess the validity of a short course con- 
cept and make recommendations pertaining to 
further study efforts. 

They charged into the heart of the matter 
and grouped themselves into subject matter 
areas, with separate groups forming for ele- 
mentary and middle school work. 

The elementary group focused on process 
rather than specific course offerings. They es- 
tablished four general goals of the elementary 
program, and then zeroed in on more specific 
goals and an instructfonal model founded on 
"The Family of Man" approach. Finally, a 
pilot project for a K-1 2 short-course, 45-15 
plan was committed to paper, culminating 
their work. 

The middle school group concentrated on 
facets of an elective nine-week course concept, 
attempting to determine the number of courses 
that could be feasibly offered and the sched- 
uling problems which might result. Course 
titles were selected, but no effort was made 
to outline contents of the courses, since it 
was felt that the teachers should themselves 
be directly involved in this kind of detail. Un- 
der the mid-school plan which resulted, the 



curriculum was divided into traditional and 
enrichment, with flexibility provided for com- 
binations of both. In the enrichment curricu- 
lum, students were allowed to cross grade 
levels, and other options were built in. 

The high school group focused on devel- 
opment of specific nine-week units in the 
various subject matter areas. However, toward 
the end of the workshop, a general pilot pro- 
ject was mapped out for possible implementa- 
tion, meshing with the plan developed by the 
elementary group. 

The workshop came to a close, but the 
enthusiasm generated by the work did not. 
The English departments of both high schools 
in Roswell and the principal of one middle 
school submitted proposals for implementa- 
tion of pilot programs in their respective areas 
and schools. After careful evaluation, a green 
light was given the project proposal for Ber- 
rendo Middle School. The administration felt 
that this effort would provide the most data, 
and economics were a factor since teachers 
and others involved would have to be com- 
pensated for additional work. 

Planning for the Berrendo pilot project 
was underway early in the 1973-74 school 
year. Teachers were notified and meetings 
were held. Teachers opposed to the concept 
were given options, and then the effort of de- 
veloping nine-week units began in earnest. At 
the same time, parents and students were no- 
tified, the new project was discussed with 
them ond reactions were solicited. 

By spring, uniis had been completed and 
a catalog of all course offerings at Berrendo 
for 1974-75 had been produced. On the basis 
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curriculum was divided into traditional and 
enrichment, with flexibility provided for com- 
binations of both. In the enrichment curricu- 
lum, students were allowed to cross grade 
levels, and other options were built in. 

The high school group focused on devel- 
opment of specific nine-week units in the 
various subject matter areas. However, toward 
the end of the workshop, a general pilot pro- 
ject was mapped out for possible implementa- 
tion, meshing with the plan developed by the 
elementary group. 

The workshop came to a close, but the 
enthusiasm generated by the work did not. 
The English departments of both high schools 
in Roswell and the principal of one middle 
school submitted prof sals for implementa- 
tion of pilot programs in their respective areas 
and schools. After careful evaluation, a green 
light was given the project proposal for Ber- 
rendo Middle School. The administration felt 
that this effort would provide the most data, 
and economics were a factor since teachers 
and others involved would have to be com- 
pensatecj for additional work. 

Planning for the Berrendo pilot project 
was underway early in the 1973-74 school 
year. Teachers were notified and meetings 
were held. Teachers opposed to the concept 
were given options, and then the effort of de- 
veloping nine-week units began in earnest. At 
the same time, parents and students were no- 
tified, the new project was discussed with 
them and reaction^ were solicited. 

By spring, units had been completed and 
a catalog of all course offerings at Berrendo 
for 1974-75 had been produced. On the basis 
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of this catalog, preregistration was conducted 
and a master schedule for classes and teachers 
prepared. Berrendo faculty will implement 
the pilot project next year, offering a variety 
of enrichment courses in addition to the agreed 
upon basic requirements. The Roswell Schools 
will absorb all costs of implementation for 
this projecx, and the initial results of the in- 
vestigation^of ESY's will be known by the 
end of the Vear. 

At the same time, both Roswell high 
schools will be offering elective short courses 
through the English and social studies depart- 
ments, and to a limited extent through the 
business education departments. The nine- 
week short courses represent the beginnings 
of a more major move in the direction of 
curriculum reform at the high school level. 

In the meantime, a plan for piloting a 
45-15 project, K-12 is pending. Initial results 
of implementation at the mid-schoc . and lim- 
ited implementation at the high school more 
than likely will have a bearing on future ac- 
tion m the area of 45-15 scheduling. It is cer- 
tain, however, that many schools in New 
Mexico will be interested in Roswell's direct 
curriculum rennovation and the short course 
concept in action. 
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Special education tedchers m New Mexico 
have their own private Sears and Roebuck 
built into the Special Education Instructional 
Materials centers located in four communities 
across the state 

This program, with the coordinating stalf 
funded through Title 1 1 1, is an undisguised 
blersing for special education teachers, facing 
on the one hand extreme pressures from par- 
ents and stale officials, and on the other hand 
economic and geographic conditions which 
severely limit the amount and kind of local 
resources available for their highly specialized 
teaching field. 

The New Mexico Legislature in the past 
six years has placed specific emphasis on de- 
livery of special education, and this er^.iphasis 
has been increased since a validated special 
education incidence study, the first of its kind 
in the nation, last year verified that 25.26 per 
cent of New Mexico's school-aged youngsters 
are in need of some type o^ special education 
service. Rapid growth is projected for the next 
three to five years until all the needs in this 
area are being met. 

Thus, demands on the centers will in- 
crease, although the workloads already are 
heavy. Designated centers and their assigned 
regions are as follows: 

-Northwestern Special Education Instruction- 
al Materials Center,' located in Albuquerque, 
serves 15 local education agencies and 45 per 
cent of the state's total population. More 
thai, 250 public and private special educatio 
teachers receive services from this center, 
Marjorie McCament is coordinator, 

-Southeastern Special Education Instruction- 
al Materials Center, located in Poswell, serves 
27 local school districts and more than 200 
special education teachers. Coordinator is 
Charlene Hughes. 

-Southwestern Special Education Instruction- 
al Materials Center, located in Las Cruces, 
serves 17 local school districts. This center, 
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coordinated by Lynn Coburn, also is pro- 
viding practicum experiences for se liors and 
graduate students frdr. New Mexico State 
University, located in Las Cruces. 
-Nortlieastern Special Education Instruction- 
al Materials Center, located in East Las Ve- 
gas, serves 29 local school districts and is 
part of the Educational Services Center es- 
tablished in Las Vegas for surrounding school 
districts. The coordinator is Shirley Jones. 
(See "Pooling Resources: The Educational 
Services Center".) 

The IMC concept is based on experiences 
in other parts of the nation with similar net- 
works established to serve special education 
classrooms. The scope of New Mexico's cen- 
ters will be broadened during 1974-75 with 
the addition of diagnosticians who will be re- 
sponsible for testing and diagnosis of children 
identifying their need * >. special educcition 
or other specialized se> /ices. 

The IMG's make materials and inservice 
training available to local schools and other 
groups where budgets are limited and other 
resources scarce or nonexistant. Coordinators 
are responsible for materials collection, cata- 
loging and loaning, maintaining walk-in ser- 
vices, providing consultant services on in- 
structional problems, assisting in the writing 
of project proposals, publishing newsletters 
and Other informational items, maintaining 
liaison with assigned school districts and other 
special education resources, and other similar 
activities. 

Coordinators provide inservice training 
and workshops for teachers, parents, lay or- 
ganizations and other groups. Each region 
also has designated three communities for 
more concentrated efforts, including work 
with sheltered workshops. The activities of 
the centers basically are with the public 
schools, although services also are provided 
for private, non-profit schools. 
^ Ms. McCament, coordinator in charge 
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of the representative Albuquerque center, 
notes, "We help anyone. If they have child- 
ren with special problems, then we give them 
what assistance we can. If we can't help them, 
we refer them to someone who can. We are 
a Sears and Roebuck kind of thing, but so 
much more." 

"I n some cases, I know we have identi- 
fied children in the schools who have a prob 
lem that wasn't noticed before. We try to 
help the schools, refer the children to special- 
ists so the problem can be identified and 
something done to help the child," she says. 

"I've found thdt personal contact is best, 
because papers are often just thrown in the 
garbage can and aren't even read. I make it 
a practice of calling my schools frequently, 
if I'm not going to be on-site. In a lot of 
areas, I am coordinator for special education 
and a communications network," she says, 
pointing out the fact that many teachers in 
the rural areas have very little contact with 
other teachers in their own field and rely on 
her communiques to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments. 

/iside from the librarian/materials aspect 
of the staff's duties, the center coordinator 
is deeply involved in inservice and preservice 
activities for teachers and others. 

"One of our concentrated areas is in help- 
ing the teacher to be aware and to change 
her approach vvith a child. This is particularly 

1f we can't help 
them, we refer 

them to someone 
who can.' 
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of the representative Albuquerque center, 
notes, "We help anyone. If they have child- 
ren with special problems, then we give them 
what assistance we can. If we can't help them, 
we refer them to someone who can. We are 
a Sears and Roebuck kind of thing, but s^ 
much more." ) 

"In some cases, I know we have idef;rti- 
fied children in the schools who have^prob 
lem that wasn't noticed before. We try to 
help the schools, refer the children to special 
ists so the problem can be identified and 
something done to help the child," she says. 

"I've found that personal contact is best, 
because papers are often just thrown in the 
garbage can and aren't even read. I make it 
a practice of calling my schools frequently, 
if I'm not going to be on-site. In a lot of 
areas, I am coordinator for special education 
and a commu ?ications network," she says, 
pointing out the fact that many teachers in 
the rural areas have very little contact with 
other teachers in their own field and rely on 
her communiques to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments. 

Aside from the librarian/materials aspect 
of the staff's duties, the center coordinator 
is deeply involved in inservice and preserv«ce 
activities for teachers and others. 

"One of our concentrated areas is in help- 
ing the teacher to be aware and to change 
her approach with a child. This is particularly 



1f v/e can't help 
them, we refer 
them to someone 
who can.' 
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true of reg jiar classroom teachers. It is very 
difficult sonietlmes for people to understand, 
for instance, when a child isn't able, visually, 
to identify a letter in the alphabet or sequen- 
cing of the letters. They don't understand 
there's a physical problem, and often just 
write it off as lack of intelligence. This atti- 
tude carries over to the child, and the situa- 
tion IS complicated even more," Ms. McCament 
points out. 

So, each coordinator has a battery of work- 
shops for presentation to various groups. Top- 
ics range from "Orientation to SEIMC", 
"State Standards for Special Education" and 
"How to Develop a Parent-Tutor Program in 
Your Schools" to "Orientation to Learning 
Disabilities for Parent Groups", "Specialized 
Materials/Methods for the Secondary Level 
Learning Disabled Adolescent" and "Develop- 
ing Attitudes Toward Learning, or You Really 
Oughta Wanna!" 

Center coordinators also have become 
masters in the art of improvisation.* At times, 
their mastery has meant a great deal of sayings 
to New Mexico. For insjapce, publisfiers of- 
ten provide materials to the centers free of 
charge because these materials are used in the 
classrooms and evaluated by the teachers. 
Thus,, effectiveness of the materials is field 
tested for the publishers at no charge. 

"Of course," Ms. McCament says, "the 
best measure of any material is how much it 
is used, and we keep detailed records on this 
at the center. We know when materials are 
effective, because they are tlie ones which 
are checked out the most frev"uently." 

She and the other three coordinators of- 
ten help guide teachers to the proper mater- 
ials for their children, since in many cases the 
teachers are not totally aware of what is avail- 
able for specific learning objectives. 

So, New Mexico has instructional mater- 
ials centers which are something more than 
Sears and Roebuck, but infinitely as useful. 



TITLE III ESEA ALLOCATIONS 



Pr \.))CCt 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Atbunut'r(|ue Froedorn Hi()h School 


$65,000 


S73.647 


S 47,000 


A!bu(]uef(]ue Specitil Pf{?jt*(:t in Reauniijiiru) Motor OysfunctiOfi 


-0- 


3.150 


6,300 


Aibuquer(|uo R^'bt)Ljrte Room for Visudliy InifXiTud Children 


■0- 


11,990 


10,315 


Carlstnid Televisi'd Cuiturai AWiUeness Pfoqrnni 


8,000* 


25,110 


18,401 


Cubd School Bus CliJbbioofTis 


-0- 


38,973 


22,100 


Bihnqual Biculturj! Tedrht^r Trjin'ncj Network 
OtNTii'uj SiiVL" City ^ 
Ar t^'SiJ 

Wt'st Ljs Verjjs ' 
Rosv.ell ^ 


56,400 
20,000'*' 
80,000 
•0- 


•0- 

20,000 
96,436 
60,000 


23,900 
20,000 
103,494. 
78,300 



Special L-ducation h^ jtructionji Mater uils Centers 
Alb'i(]ut.-f 
Lab Criicos 
Fast LdS \/'n)jS 
Roswefl 

EdSt Las Veqas Educdtional Services Center 
EspafU)ld ReaOirK) CfMiiers 

Fioyd Student Tutors for Individualized Instruction 
Mor ,rty C^)o,^ rative Guidance PrO(jrdm 
P' us Pirent Kinder qart'^n First Grade Liaison Program 
RosweM E.xt»'nd'»(i School Year Study 



■0- 
0- 

-0- 
74.958 
29,000 

4,000 

■0- 

-0- 

-0- 
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• Video I ()if)|<*ct which lec) to televised cultural awareness 

^ If^structiona! nirdia only, no bilingual matoridls I'^volved 

1 Bilingual eduraiion project fund'ru^ included in totals 

2 E\r.t Las Vf'gas funciiiuj included in totals for E(iucational Services Center. 

3 Fundinr) totals inrlu(je su()fK)rt for Special Education Materials Center. 



73 



■0- 
15,470 

-0 
77,058 
26,140 
13,207 

■0- 
19,084 
30,700 



1 5,000 
1 3,653.20 

15.000 

85,900 

28,804 

13,000 

24,000 

18,010 

54,800 
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0. 
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•a 
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PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Freedom High School 

Ms. Esther Shumaker 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
724 Maple, S.E, 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 



Resource Room for Visually Impaired Children 

Dr. Marion Barefoot 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
P.O. Box 25704 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 



Special Project in Remediating Motor Dysfunction 

Dr. Marion Barefoot 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
P.O. Box 25704 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 

The Bilingual-Bicultural Teach2r Training Network 

Armijo Bilingual Demonstration Teacher Traming Center 
Mr. Henry Trujillo 
West Las Vegas Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer J 
Las Vegas, NM 87701 

Deming Bilingual-Bicultural Teacher Training Center 
Ms. Maria Spencer 
Deming Public Schools 
501 West Florida 
Deming, NM 88030 

Roswell Bilingual-Bicultural Teacher Demonstration Center 
Ms. Grace Romero 
Roswell Public Schools 
200 West Chi sum 
Roswell, NM 88201 
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Televised Cultural Awareni 

Mr. Henry Burditt 
Carlsbad Municipal S< 
103 West Hagerman S 
Carlsbad, NM 882201 

Cuba School Bus Classroon 

Mr. Carlos Atencio 
Cuba Independent Scl 
P.O. Box 68 
Cuba, NM 87103 

Espanola Reading Centers 

Mr. Robert Vigil 
Espanola Public Scho< 
P.O. Box 249 
Espanola, NM 87532 

Student Tutors for Individi 

Mr. Gerry D. Washbur 
Floyd Municipal Scho 
P.O. Box 75 
Floyd, NM 88118 

Educational Services Centei 

Mr. Joe Stem 
Las Vegas City School 
901 Douglas Avenue 
Las Vegas, NM 87701 

Cooperative Guidance Prog 

Mr. Roy George 
Moriarty Municipal Sc 
Drawer 20 

Monarty, NM 87035 
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Televised Cultural Awareness in Carlsbad 

Mr. Henry Burditt 
Carlsbad Municipal Schools 
103 West Hagerman Street; 
Carlsbad, NM 88220 

Cuba School Bus Classrooms 

Mr. Carlos Atencio 
Cuba Independent Schools 
P.O. Box 68 
Cuba, MM 87103 

Espanola Reading Centers 

Mr. Robert Vigil 
Espanola Public Schools 
P.O. Box 249 
Espanola, NM 87532 

Student Tutors for Individualized Instruction 

Mr. Gerry D. Washburn 
Floyd Municipal Schools 
P.O. Box 75 
Floyd, NM 88118 

Educational Services Center 

Mr. Joe Stein 
Las Vegas City Scliool 
901 Douglas Avenue 
Las Vegas, NM 87701 

Cooperative Guidance Program 

Mr. Roy George 

Moriarty Municip^il School'; 

Drawer 20 

Moriarty, NM 87035 

(MORE} 
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PnOJECT DIRECTORS (CaiVJTINUED) 



Parent-Kindergarten- First Grade Liaison Program 
Mr. Eloy Blea 

Pecos Indejxjndent Schools 
P.O. Drawer ^1 
Pecos, NM 8V552 

Extended School Y^ar Study 

Mr. Robeit Maxwtll 
Roswell Indejjendent Schools 
200 West Chibum 
Roswell, NM 88201 

Special Education Instructional Materials Centers 

Ms. Lynn Coburn, Coordinator 
Las Cruces Public Schools 
301 West Amador Avenue 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 

Ms. Charlene Hughes, Coordinator 
Roswell Independent Schools 
200 West Chisum Street 
Roswell, New Mexico 88201 

Ms. Shirley Jones, Coordinator 
La:> Vegas City Schools 
901 Douglas Avenue 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 

Ms. Marjone McCament, Coordinator 
Albuauerque Public Schools 
P.O. Box 25704 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 



